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Shops and Houses for 
Central London. 


HE practical man, who, 
oddly enough, often 
eases his misgivings 
with a poetical quota- 
tion,—such as “ What- 
ever is, is right,”—is 
never tired of telling 
reformers that it is a 
very difficult thing to 
fit new houses to an 
old capital, and a still 
more difficult thing to 
fit an old capital to new 
houses. While admit- 
ting the continued im- 
peachment, we assume 
that it is, or that it will 
soon be, possible to find 
in Central London plots 
of building-land 90 ft. 
deep and 55 ft. wide ; 
and we assume that 
each extremity of the 
90 ft. fronts a thorough. 
fare: that is to say, a 
plot, resembling some 
of that land still unlet 
in the new opening at 
Charing-cross, where the building-plot has a 
frontage toa main thoroughfare (Northumber- 
land-avenue) on one side, and a frontage to 
a bye thoroughfare (Northumberland-street) 
on the other. We will, therefore, fondly 
imagine that we have in our possession two 
plots of London soil,—either in Soho, or 
Bloomsbury, or around St. Martin’s-lane,—con- 
taining @ superficies of 9,900 square feet : that 
is to say, a piece of land 110 ft. broad by 90 ft. 
deep, having a frontage of 110 ft. to a main 
thoroughfare, and a similar frontage of 110 ft. 
to a bye thoroughfare. For better explanation 
let our readers at once refer to the plan we pub- 
lish, in our present number, of suggested houses 
and shops ;# and having done so, they will be 


Prepared to accept or controvert the following 
propositions :— 





1. That the substructure of new buildings 
erected in the neighbourhood of Soho, Blooms. 
bury, and St. Martin’s-lane, must be devoted 
exclusively to commercial purposes. 

2. That the superstructure (except when in 
‘are instances required for storage of goods) 
must be distributed in residences. 
in ha That the building be divided horizontally 

two distinct layers of shops and residences, 
and that the entrances to each layer be distinct 
™ one another, 


h 4 That the layer of residences be subdivided 
orizontally, 


5. That the entrance to each shop, both on the 


ee 





* See p. 672, 





main and the bye thoroughfares, be direct from 
the street. 

6. That there be one common entrance from 
the street to a certain number of residences. 

7. That, to effect the last four propositions, 
there must be a courtyard, and that, therefore, 
the common entrance to the residences should 
be a carriage-way admitting directly into the 
courtyard. 

8. That such court-yard, being surrounded by 
lofty walls, must not be entirely enclosed on all 
lis sides. 

9. That the doors to the principal stairs 
ascending to the residences be approached from 
the carriage-entrance, under cover, by both 
carriages and pedestrians. 

10. That to residences of six rooms and up- 
wards there should be a special staircase for 
servants and tradespeople. 

11. That the stairs both for masters and 
servants be lighted directly from the courtyard. 

12. That both staircases be in charge of and 
under the constant surveillance of a porter. 

13. That the porter, represented by func. 
tionaries employed by the landlord of the 
building, be non-resident, or, rather, that no 
residential accommodation, other than a lodge, 
be allotted to him, ; 

14. That the stairs, both for masters and 
servants, be enclosed with solid walls of brick ; 
that they be lighted directly from the court- 
yard; and that there be no skylight to any 
staircase. 

15. That no openings for borrowed light be 
made through the staircase-walls into the resi- 
dences, and that the necessary door into each 
residence be of oak, or of some equally fire- 
resisting wood. 

16. That in the service staircase there be 
placed a goods-lift; and where there is no ser- 
vice staircase, that a goods-lift be placed in the 
staircase leading to the different residences. 

17. That the horizontal divisions between the 
layer of shops and the layer of residences be a 
solid, fire-resisting party-floor, and that the 
horizontal divisions between the different resi- 
dences be similarly composed. 

18. That each residence be sub-divided into 
three paris,—one for day habitation, another 
for night habitation, and the third for the 
service. 

19. That the basement-story under each shop 
form part of, and be let with, each shop. 

20. That small cellars, to be let with each 
residence, be constructed beneath the courtyard. 

21. That no openings of direct communication 
be made between the shops and the courtyard. 

22. That no communication whatsoever be 
made between the basement belonging to the 
shop layer and the cellars belonging to the layer 
of residences. ree 

23. That no lights or communication whatso- 
ever be made between the shops and the covered 
passage into the courtyard. 

24, That no trap-doors or open grates be in 
any wise made outside the street-frontage walls, 
such lights or traps to be upright; and that 


trap-doors or grates, when required, be made 
within the courtyard. 


It will be seen on reference to our illustration 
that towards the main thoroughfare we have 
divided the frontage of 110 ft. into two blocks, 
approached by two carriage-passages leading 
into two courtyards; while towards the bye 
thoroughfare we have similarly divided our 
frontage into two blocks, but instead of carriage 
entrances and courtyards we have placed a large 
staircase between the blocks. This staircase 
(H), entirely open to the air on both sides, 
admits air into the inner area formed by the 
two courtyards. Thus, with the aid of the two 
carriageways, which are closed only by iron 
gates (E), a current of external air is maintained 
between the two external thoroughfares through 
the courtyards. It is just this central staircase 
which forms, so to speak, part of the street, that 
has compelled us to take two plots, of 55 ft. 
frontage each, rather than build only on one plot, 
The central stairs (H) admit to comparatively 
small dwellings situated on either side upon each 
story ; and the street-door of each dwelling on 
the stairs (H) is at D. Though the tenants of 
these dwellings profit by the courtyard, entered 
from the main thoroughfare, they are unable to 
descend to it or enter it; nor are the tenants of 
the blocks fronting the main thoroughfare able 
to pass through the stairs (H) into the bye 
thoroughfare. Indeed, one shop alone is entered 
from both thoroughfares, and that, in practice 
would probably be obviated by the division of 
the said shop into two parts. At the same time 
the four or five shops in each block could by the 
retnoval of partition-walls (etched on the plan 
and supporting nothing) become one large shop 
or two ordinary shops at the will of a lessee, or 
by mutual arrangement of lessee and lessor. 
To recapitulate, our plots of, together, 110 ft. 
broad by 90 ft. deep, are covered by a building 
consisting at most of six sHops, each with a 
basement-story, to which communication is ob- 
tained by a private stair, and of at least TEN 
DWELLINGS served by a common stair entered 
directly from the street pavement—a stair 
forming, so to speak, part of the street—and 
the foregoing sixTzEN shops and houses front 
the bye thoroughfare; while towards the main 
thoroughfare, where greater altitude is possible, 
we can obtain at most rour sHops—consisting 
of three stories (basement, shop, and mezzanine), 
each story communicating with the other by a 
private stair—and at least EIGHT RESIDENCES, 
making a total of TwELvE shops and houses in a 
frontage of 110 ft. Of these eight residences 
four are in each block, and each block is ap- 
proached by one carriage entrance, one principal 
staircase, and one service staircase. The building 
plots, therefore, contain TEN sHOPS complete in 
themselves, and EIGHTEEN RESIDENCES complete 
in themselves, the whole erected on an area of 
less than 1,000 ft. The arrangement of the 
shops, the courtyard, and the staircases, upon 
one half of the combined superficies of 110 ft. 





by 90 ft., is shown on the plan (see illustration) 
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at the top of the page; while the plan in the 
middle of the page, just over the etched portion, 
represents the distribution of rooms in every 
residence upon every story of the superstructure. 
To the non-technical reader we may venture to 
add that an exactly - similar distribution of 
rooms must be:imagined to exist upon the portion 
etched at the bottom of the page. 

Now, to describe the eight residences, the 
principal windows of which face the main 
thoroughfare. The entrance to four of these 
residences is at E, beneath. a lofty archway, 
about 20 ft. high, and some 9 ft. wide in the clear, 
and closed by iron gates. The staircase to these 
four residences, one on each story, is at’S; it is 
approached through the lobby A, the entrance 
to which is closed by folding doors. The 
porter’s post is here; it is so placed that he 
commands a view of the street, of the staircase 
8, of the archway to the service-stairs, and of 
the entire carriage-passage into the courtyard. 
No windows or doors, communicating with the 
shops, should be introduced under this carriage- 
passage; by avoiding this the residents in the 
superstructure, on entering the building, do not 
see or even suspect the nature of the eccupa- 
tion to which the substructure is devoted. Our 
plan demonstrates this excellent rule : a carriage 
or cab entering at E deposits its burden at A, 
under cover; continuing into the open court- 
yard, it-turns round the fountain (F) and drives 
out at Eto the street. A cart with goods 
enters in the same manner, but proceeding 
directly into the courtyard, deposits its burden 
at the foot of the service-stairs, whence goods 
may be hauled to any story by the lift. In 
fact, a'pedestrian caught under the entrance- 
passage by a earriage or a cart is safe upon the 
raised stone footway, which runs on each side 
of the entrance and round the courtyard. But 
we are already on the stair 8,—constructed of 
wrought iron and Portland cement concrete, 
covered with polished oak treads, and guarded 
by an iron rail,—and we enter the first-floor 
residence through the oaken door D, into a hall 
or vestibule, 9 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 6 in. in size. All 
the residences:in each block being similar in 
distribution, it is immaterial which we describe, 
—s0 we will take the first-floor residence, merely 
premising, in order to be exact almost to affec- 
tation, that the height in the clear of the top- 
most residence is 18 in. less than that of the 
first-floor, which is 11 ft. high in the clear. The 
three parts into which each residence is sub- 
divided are respectively approached from the hall 
where we now stand. The door leading to the 
service portion exactly faces the entrance-door 
(D), while another door next to D leads into a 
private passage, through which the three bed- 
rooms are reached. The hall itself forms a 
reception-lobby, into which the two sitting- 
rooms,—a dining-room, 18 ft. by 13 ft., and a 
drawing-room, 17 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in.—open. A 
side-door from the dining-room leads into the 
service-passage, at the end of which is the 
kitchen-door. Our service accommodation is 
much larger than would be tolerated or even 
thought necessary in Paris, Rome, Vienna, or 
Geneva, but English tradition in this matter 
being essentially extravagant, we have unavoid- 
ably devoted a more than proportionate space 
to the kitchen and offices. Thus the service 
portion consists of a kitchen and a scullery, 
measuring together 22 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft., of a 
pantry and a wine-store, of two closets for 
crockery and coals, of a servants’ water-closet, 
and of a double-bedroom, about 17 ft. by 13 ft. 
in size. A passage separates the cooking section 
of the service accommodation from the servants’ 
sleeping-room, for we conclude that in such a 
residence two female servants only would be 
employed; and this passage also affords com- 
munication with the service-siair, with the w.c., 
and the store-closets. A larder, contrived at 
L, is necessarily of small dimensions in the heart 
of a capital where provisions are bought in small 
quantities, and obtainable in the same or the 
adjoining street at any hour of the day. <A 
principal water-closet is placed behind the 
dining-room, and approached from the passage 
leading to the service portion of the residence. 
The principal night accommodation. consists of 
three rooms, each with a fireplace; one room, 
18 ft. by.13 ft., another 14 ft. by 18 ft.,.and:a 
third, which might be used as a gentleman’s 
dressing-room, 13 ft. 6 in. by about 7 ft.6 in. Some 
people may urge that in this portion there should 
be another-w.c., but it is injudicious in such 
residences to multiply conveniences of this kind, 
for it is easy, the rooms being all on a level, .to 


the w.c. next the hall, and yet shut off from it, 
—and which can be approached from the hall as 
well as from the sitting-rooms, without passing 
through the hall,—is really the proper one for a 
residence of eight rooms. 

We will now go round to the bye thorough- 
fare and inspect the smaller dwellings, which 
are approached by the big open staircase. These 
stairs should be of Portland cement concrete, 
supported by a skeleton of wrought-iron; the 
treads should consist of thin:slabs of hard stone. 
It may be urged by many that this staircase 
will be a source of annoyance to the inmates not 
only of the dwellings it serves, but also to 
those who inhabit the opposite residences. Per- 
haps so; but the annoyance will not be worse 
than that experienced at the back of houses in 
some of the best squares and streets in London ; 
in this case a person on the open staircase will 
be always at least 40 ft. from any of the windows 
of the residences on the opposite side of the 
courtyards. The policeman would have charge 
of these stairs, and therefore they would be far 
better taken care of thun the vast majority of 
stairs in London houses occupied by several 
families and groups. Our open stairs* would be 
lighted all through the night, and the external 
door to each of the ten dwellings upon them 
would, to all intents ‘and purposes, be a street- 
door exposed ‘to the-air. Only by such an 
arrangement of an open external. staircase can 
fresh air be continually admitted into the in- 
terior of “ insule” -in Central London, and in 
the heart of large cities; on such conditions 
alone can the many bédrooms, lighted from the 
interior of the “ insula” be rendered ‘healthy 
and comfortable. These thoughts have occurred 
to us as we have been mounting the stairs (H), 
and looking over the parapet on each landing, 
first into the street and then into the courtyards. 
We are now, therefore, in one of the dwellings 
and have entered through the door (D), over 
which is a large fanlight sufficient to take away 
the obscurity that would otherwise exist in the 
passage giving access to the various rooms. 
The ten dwellings, five on .each side of the 
stairs (H), are exactly alike in arrangement ; 
each consists of five rooms,—a sitting-room, 
13 ft. by 11 ft.; a kitchen; and three bedrooms, 
two of which are each 12 ft. by 10ft. There is 
a store-closet opening .into the passage, and that 
might, if necessary, be, used as a coal-store ; we 
are inclined, however, to believe that the enclo- 
sure shown next the kitchen fireplace will be 
used for coals. A linen-closet-opens into one of 
the bedrooms, and there is a w.c. next the en- 
trance-door. The rooms are small, but the 
superficial space devoted to the whole dwelling 
is very smalJ, and the rent must be compara- 
tively low. Such a dwelling in Continental 
cities would be approached through the usual 
courtyard, and by theiservice-stair of a larger 
block of houses. But.that method has had its 
day, and its disadvantages are acknowledged. 
Our own opinion is that, while dwellings for 
different grades of population should never be 
approached from the same staircase, people of 
widely different occupations, and even of diffe- 
rent social status, miay,:in a crowded centre, 
occupy the same block of buildings, provided 
only that the staircases by which they ascend 
to their dwellings be separate and distinct. We 
may add that the proximity of slightly inferior 
dwellings on one side of a courtyard, and 
approached from a bye thoroughfare, cannot 
much affect residences, such as we have shown 
on the other side of the courtyard, which are 
proached by a carriage-entrance from a main 
thoroughfare. 

We may have something to say at a fature 
time about the construction of shops and houses 
such as we have ventured to suggest. in the 
accompanying plans. Suffice it for the moment 
that the principal drain-pipes should pass be- 
neath the courtyard and under the carriage. 
passage into the main sewer; that the court- 
yard should be laid with wood ‘paving; thata 
gutter to receive the rain-water, and the water 
used daily to flush the yard, should pass partly 
under the stone footway, which runs round the 
courtyard, and on either side of the carriage- 
entrance, into gullies fixed right and -left -of 
the iron carriage-gates; that, with regard to 
the superstructure, not a soil-pipe should be 





* The objectors to a staircase open to the street, and 
they are. pro numerous, will urge that the hospitable 
steps will be the ~~ -of homeless men, women, and 
children, as well as of bad rs. Then put an iron 
railing and gate at the street entrance,!and let the gate be 
closed after a certain hour of the night. - The open stair- | 


‘would suit admirably. 





embedded in any wall, nor a gas-pipe co. 

in any floor; and that, last a Lest, cae 
naked iron support, whether girder or column 
should be erected in any part of the buildine’ 
In constructing houses of this description pe. 
facility is afforded to.support the minor vertical 
partitions by absolutely solid party - floors of 
Portland cement concrete, Containing an iron 
skeleton. In our plans it will be seen that the 
principal walls and chimney-breasts are carried 
down honestly to the foundations, and that, con. 
sequently, false bearings are avoided, - The 
bearings also, with the exception of the centre 
shop-opening, fronting the bye thoroughfare 
are comparatively small, averaging about 10 ft, 
in width. Over such openings the French 
method of coupling rolled-iron joists, securing 
them with wrought-iron collars,—forming solid 
lintels of them with some description of con. 
crete,—may be advantageously adopted. But of 
course these things mean a far greater outlay 
than is required in the miserable shop and 
lodging-house even now rising in Central 
London. They also mean, however, a far 
greater number of tenants, and of a better 
class than ‘can be found to occupy new honses 
in the neighbourhood of Soho, Bloomsbury, or 
St. Martin’s-lane. How to obtain these tenants 
is perhaps another thing, but much will depend 
upon the way in which the care-taking and 
general superintendence of such blocks of shops 
and houses are organised ; and that organisation 
we propose to discuss on another occasion. 


We began with a hasty reference to the time- 
honoured practical man who based a stale argu- 
ment on a hackneyed poetical quotation,—a 
happy combination of practice and poetry. But 
of a truth “‘ Whatever is, is right ;” and the “is” 
of real habitation in Central London is that build- 
ings are occupied in isolated shops, in whole 
stories or floors, and in single rooms. Though the 
house that even fifty years ago exactly suited a 
particular locality of the metropolis,—say round 
Covent-garden,—is now being re-erected with 
even worse wooden floors than before, the mode 
in which it is tenanted is totally altered. It is 
not exclusively occupied by a single family ; it 
is let in flats, or stories, or rooms, and we are 
forced to repeat this inevitable truism. Conse- 
quently the wise man who has found out, per- 
haps to his cost, whence the defects of present 
house accommodation in Central London origi- 
nate, or where the blot lies, should plan new 
houses specially fitted to be let in flats, stories, 
and rooms,—should plan shops specially fitted 
to be let singly and without the burdensome 
adjunct of an entire dwelling-house over head. 
The fact to be got by heart is, that for Central 
London building-plots should be broad in frontage 
to the street, and of comparatively small depth ; 
say 60 ft. broad by 70 ft. deep, or even 60 ft. 
There should be more open thorough- 


square. A 
fares, and few, very few, enclosed an 
vitiated internal quadrangles. Of course, 


‘where it is possible to obtain frontages to two 


thoroughfares, as in the plan we have suggested, 
building plots of 60 ft. broad by 120 ft. deep 
We are not speuking 
without due reflection; we speak with renewed 
confidence, because many things actually o— 
plishing or accomplished point to the likelihoo 

that the evils of which we have so long = 
plained are approaching the state that, oi is 
country, heralds the commencement 0 +. 
cure. The new houses built on the x 
fashioned system in Central London, and w it 
for years have remained without a tenant, her 
more numerous than many sceptical — ot 
and investors: will probably admit. Me a ; 
two immediately in our eye, one erecte . “ 
four, the other some three, years aes 4 
the very heart of the busy town. Hach is Pe 
as an old-fashioned “shop and house. } “ - 
(never yet let) an attempt is prolonger " 
shop and house together for the sum of “1 
annum, exclusive of taxes; 1m the othe bo 

owner uses.the shop for his trade en twee fe 
offers the superstructure (never yet let) © 
stories at 300J., 200I., and 100/, per mera 
clusiye.of taxes. Neither of the nee etn si 
perhaps, admits that his inability to Je Pg de 
radical defect of house-plan and vad ev 
bution of building plot. pagent or aan 
own mode of argument, times. are "4 meg 
is tight, the waiting man wins, a sont diene 
The waiting man believes that 10 s ogg] 
he will. get the rent he asks, ¥ senei¥e 

forget the years during which Bo ane 
nothing ; at the-worst, rents must rise. vated 








get from.one part io another. The position of 


of the Holborn Viaduct and of Waterloo Bridge, 


cases ofthe metropolis: are, however, ‘well cere It will be, as it bas -been demons 
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es, that the house which is worth 
€ er By 620 a.year, and which has remained 
met for four years, will go the fifth year of 
asking to the annual tenant willing to try it at 
1. and that the. story, worth nominally 
900!. ‘vill go to a tenant for 1500.,—a similar 
diminution being accepted for the other floors 
of the unfortunate house. We have cited no 
fancy cases. The object we have in view is to 
show investors, and even,speculators, that though 
it is generally impossible to make 6501. a year out 
of an ordinary old-fashioned new house. in 
Central London, it is possible to make 1,3001. 
a year out of two new adjoining houses, provided 
only that they be planned and constructed ‘with 
just @ suspicion of science, and the landlord’s 
duty of superintendence be organised with just 
a trifle of cosmopolitan experience. 








THE SOCIETY FOR THE. PROTECTION 
OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Tur newly-formed Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings held a meeting last week, 
at Willis’s Rooms, of which many of our readers 
will have seen @ report in the daily papers, and 
which is a curious illustration of the phenomenon 
of reaction. In saying this we are’ by no means 
implying any disapproval of the meeting, or 
even entire disagreement from its views ; on the 
contrary, with a good deal of what. was: brought 
forward we sympathise, and even: where we do 
not, we of course feel it desirable that persons 
who have strong views on an important subject 
should express them. What strikes us is the 
entire absence of any consciousness on the part 
of those who lead in this movement (or ‘this 
stoppage of movement rather, for the object: of 
the society seems to be purely negative) that 
they are merely playing just the same: pari on 
the one side, in regard to ancient buildings, as 
was played on the other side. thirty or forty 
years ago; prompted apparently by very much 
the same motives, and appealing to popular 
feeling in much the same kind of way. When 
the ecclesiological movement commenced, meet- 
ings were held of which this one is in its style 
the very model,—meetings where sesthetic noble- 
men or gentlemen took the chair, which were 
largely supported by ladies, who were:ready to 
believe, with the whole of their dear, souls; 
in the nobility and paramount importance: 
of the objects which they were: asked to 
hear discussed; and burning eloquence was 
brought forth, with a kind: of tone of appeal 
to Heaven,—an “O Lord, how long?” calling 
upon all persons with any faith of any kind, any 
beliéf in art and beauty and. religion, to sub- 
scribe money forthwith for resuscitating with 
pious care the noble structures of. our fore- 
fathers, which had been smitten by: the hand. of 
the Pagan or: Protestant: (the terms, were 
synonymous), and cried to us: for: restoration 
and re-beautifying. And here, after the lapse 
of less than half’ a century, we are having the. 
whole thing over again on the other: side. Really, 
one must be pardoned if it is impossible to 
avoid a smile, when we find the same: spirit, the 
pane eloquence, which in the last: generation 
coe the banner of “ donec templarefeceris,” 

orthcoming again; the same appeal. to 
popular feeling, but. all in exactly the. opposite 
direction. The only difference is. that the 
religious element is now wanting. Since the 
; rd . Ys ecclesiological revival, the sympa- 
ty “~ ® esthetic part of England have 

. m Medieval enthusiasm and super- 


stition to the nearly opposite pole of a mild and: 


dreamy paganism, typically represented in the 
— of the hon. secretary of. the: Society, 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, who. 
candidly labelled himself 
poe " The idle singer of an empty day.’’ 
eee own idleness:the poet is the best judge ; 
¢ day,—the present day,—is anythiag but 


empty, if people would only live in the present: 


= hot in the past. 
his dreamy and lugubrious feeling, that 
m our own day is worth’ having, and 
Cevition's all lost and helpless in regard to 
Rob et -. in the way of art, is partially at the 
Slitoeeen almost exaggerated fear. which is 
é ioe of losing anything of the art of 
Bien a. day. That feeling, as expressed by 
a of the movement we are referring 
Showin, rey 5 to akind of abject fetichism, 
wing down in an unquestioning humiliation 
co brick put in its. place by any of 
block} "8s @ declaration that we: are all 
now, and can do nothing;—which, of 


course, the: members’ of the Society are welcome 
\to declare-of themselves, but which they must. 
Inot-expect any one else to accept as a dictum 
i‘from'them. A great man, who should not too 
carelessly have giver his. name to a popular cry, 
wrote to the meeting to: express his sympathy, 
and to say that in his opinion it would bea 
sinful piece of barbarism to. do otherwise than 
religiously preserve Wren’s City churches, “as 
| precious heirlooms, many of them specimens of 
‘noble architeeture, the like of which we have 
no prospect of being able to produce in England 
again.” Now, this is just a specimen of the 
‘exaggeration which does harm to what 
-might, if better conducted, be called a good 
|cause. There is no question whatever that to 
}remove an interesting building of any period, 
merely for some piece of doubtfnl convenience 
in the way of street-line or building site, is a 
piece of barbarism. It is needless to say that 
againstb such proceedings we have protested 
times without number, long before the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings was 
thought of. But we have alsoalways recognised, 
what these good people seem unable to recognise, 
that there are-cases when the reasons onthe 


‘side of demolition are the stronger. When an 
‘old building stands-in the way of improvements 


that are absolutely required for public health 


‘and public convenience, it must be removed, and 


there is an end. To decide otherwise would ‘be 
to act contrary to common. sense, and to set up 
a principle of action in regard‘to such matters 
which has never been known-orthought of in 
any of the great periods of architecture, or in 
any period previously to the arising of the Society 
for Protection of Ancient Buildings; and when 
the building is to be preserved, in. many. cases: 
a’ true and calm criticism must honestly ‘say 
that it is preserved for its historical interest 
less than for its beauty. This is especially the 
case in regard to many-of' the City churches, 
which appear to form the prinotpal-casus belli 


‘just at this moment. Many of these, those of 


Wren included, though mostly well planned (for 
that was a practical age,—much more practical 
in regard to architecture than the« present 
one), have in reality little or nothing to recom- 
mend them in architectural design: In many 
of them the detail is very poor, and in some 
positively tawdry; and when Mr. Carlyle there- 
fore declares that these are “ suchas we have no 
prospect of ever again being able to produce in 
England,” he is saying the thing which is not. 
Better buildings than many of Wren’s churches 
have been produced in England sinee: his time, 
and will be produced inthe future; and such rash 
judgments as these are just what do harm to 
the cause of the preservation of buildings. Prac- 
tical men, who may be concerned one way or 
another in the question of the removal of some 
ancient building of no great beauty or value, who 
read these enthusiastic generalisations, at once 
set down the persons who make them as mild 
lunatics, and consequently refuse to listen to their 
appeal on some other occasion-when they may 
be quite right, and when the threatened demoli- 
tion is really unnecessary and deplorable. Ifthe 
Society for the Protection of ‘Ancient Buildings 
wish to do real, practical good, they must be 
more considerate and measured in their language 
and their statements; more broad in their sym- 
pathies, more prepared to recognise the claims 
of the present day as well as of the past, and be 
not unmindful of Talleyrand’s maxim,—“ Surtout, 
point de zéle.” 

We have observed’ that the azitation on this 
subject was. “ partially’ due to the melancholy 
conclusions of certain people as to the inherent 
worthlessness of the present day. We said 
partially only; for it is impossible to blink the 
fact that the apostleship of a new revival has a 
great deal to do with all'this lamentation. ‘“ We 
fight no ‘battle of the styles,” said the hon. 
secretary in his opening’ remarks. “ Qut s’excuse 
s'accuse” is the only comment one can make on 
this remark under. the circumstances. It was 
obviously prompted by the very consciousness 
of the fact that, the promoters of the Society 
and ‘its operations are: identified, and are well 
known to be so, with the Queen Anne revival, and 
that the whole movement has mainly sprung out 
of a jealousy ‘on the part of the latestschool of 
revivers in: regard to the doings of their prede- 
cessors (and partially their contemporaries), the 
Gothic . revivers, and ‘the little respect with 
which the latter have often treated Queen 
Anne and Jacobean work. This disrespect we 
admit did’ exist, and’ was a’ “grievance,” 
though there are cases in which we conceive 





that-an architect would be entirely justified: in 


removing a piece of bad pseudo-Classic work, 
however historically curious, which had really 
spoiled the interior of a fine Gothic building. 
.Architecture,.as we have once or twice endea- 
voured to remind people lately, is really, after 
all, art as well as history; and: that a building 
which has been “historically” spoiled should 
be restored to something: like its pristine com- 
pleteness. of: design and feeling is:net in every 
case an act of vandalism. And though the 
present revival, with all its concomitant and 
rather contradictory enthusiasms, is in one sense 
exactly the same thing over again as the Gothic 
revival, it is a movement with less: to justify it, 
less in it that is intellectually and spiritually ta 
be respected. It is not the revival of a great 
and complete style, but of a mongrel one; and if 
is impossible for those who have. watched its 
progress, and the.temper and spirit in which it 
has been “ worked,” not to feel that the desire to 
come into professional success in connexion with 
a new cry has had a great deal to do with it, 
and that this feeling is again very predominant 
in connexion with the anti-restoration move- 
ment which has. developed ont of this last 
revival. The campaign has been conducted in 
a spirit of personal attack and almost of slander 
against those-who had. already achieved success 
(in many respects highly merited) in the line of 
Gothic revival, which leaves abundant. excuse, 
at least, for: questioning the purity and. un- 
selfishnessof the motives of those who have 
been most forward:in conducting it. 

There was:one other remark made in the 
course of the meeting of the. Anti-Restoration 
Society, which could hardly do otherwise than 
provoke a smile among. lookers on. This was 
the ingenuous lamentation of Mr. Percy Wynd- 
ham, who, in moving the adoption:of: the report, 
said that.‘ people who knew little of architec-, 
ture: were too much disposed to: trust those 
whom they believed to be well informed; ” the 
inference, of course, being that: the public had 
been led blindfold by the restoring architects, 
and believed whatever was told them, It is un- 
questionable ‘that. in many cases people know- 
ing nothing. of architecture have adopted and 
parroted the opinions of the’ late. Sir G. Scott, 
and other-eminent: Gothic architects, on questions 
of restoration; and they might have done worse 
than that, perhaps, some of us may think. But 
in what.a society of cultured and balanced natures 
Mr. Wyndham must move if henever hears any- 
thing’of-this:kind about Queen Anne:architec- 
ture, and the sins of restorers! Or is it that, 
like so many other people, he can only see 
defects: and absurdities in the opposite. camp 
and not in his.own? Certainly, evidence has 


‘not been wanting to ourselves that. this second- 


hand faith and conviction, not. according to 
knowledge, is as rife in the: anti-restoration 
camp as in that of the ecelesiologists. The 
absurdities that we have heard from zsthetic 
young (and old) women about the beauty and 
fitness of the Queen Anne style and its 
practitioners, coupled with remarks upon Gothic 
displaying the most abject ignorance. of the 
very basis, not merely of thati style but of 
architecture itself, have caused us many & 
laugh (in our sleeve, of course), not the least 
when they have proceeded from ladies who have 
undertaken the practice of architecture in the 
wake of thenew movement, without even taking 
the trouble to find out first what architecture 
is. It is by these followers of a fashion without 
understanding it (by no means‘confined to the 
fair sex) that a great deal. of the fuss. about 
restoration is being made; and: even though 
part. of what is said may happen to be true, 
one cannot attach any importance to opinions: 
formed so largely on fashion and prejudice; and 
so little on knowledge and calm judgment. 








Clayhanger, North Devon:—Th¢ interesting 
church of this parish is: about to be restored, 
under the direction of Mr: Hine; of Plymouth. 
The manor of Clayhanger formerly belonged to 
the Knights Templars, who had @ hospital here, 
and were the patrons of the church. The earliest 
portions of the church—whiek is small, and con- 
sists only of nave and\.chancel—belong to the: 
early part of the thirteenth century. The nave‘ 
is occupied by «the original massive seats, with 
carved bench-ends of the fifteenth’ century. 
The chancel-screen was in 1810 ‘converted into a 
gallery-front, but’ is now to be restored and re- 
placed in its proper position. The-roofs, now 
decayed, are about to be reconstrueted after the 
pacient model, in oak; and the floors» and wins 





dows, also in a bad state, will’be restored: 
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THE MORAL OF A STRIKE. 


Tue year is half way through, and the termi- 
nation, or anticipated termination, of a second 
great conflict has enforced the lesson taught by 
the strike which was in full operation when 1878 
began. We wish to look at the matter from a 
practical point of view. We lay aside for the 
moment any consideration as to the moral 
character of a strike; as to its effects on the 
relation between master and man, or between 
one craft, or branch of a craft, and another ; 
as to its bearing on the productive power and 
on thegeneral welfare ofthe nation. We wish to 
put to the working men a question so simple that 
its reply cannot be shirked ; or, at all events, 
that it must be pretty plain to every one what 
shirking it means. It is a question on the reply 
to which very much of the future welfare of 
the manufacturing industry of Great Britain 
will depend. 

The cost of the masons’ strike, the earliest of 
the two great conflicts to which we have 
referred, has been estimated at about 60,000I. 
to the operatives, and at least an equal sum to 
the employers. We are not about to enter into 
detail. From our present point of view, a ques- 
tion of 5,0001. or 10,0001., more or less, is compara- 
tively unimportant. There was a long and a per- 
sistent contest,—a contest which, with some ex- 
ceptions, was kept within the limits of legality 
on the part of the men, but which the upshot 
showed to be altogether a mistake on their part. 
Fifty or sixty thousand pounds worth of time 
has been thus absolutely lost by the masons’ 
craft. Any amount which has been subscribed 
from other sources has, indeed, alleviated the suf- 
fering caused by the struggle, but has in no way 
diminished the non-production. Nor is the loss 
-8ustained by the masters any advantage to the 
men. On the contrary, the need to recoup such 
loss is more likely to be operative in the oppo- 
site direction; and to prevent or defer a rise in 
wages on the arrival of better times for us all. 
But what we chiefly desire to point out is, how, 
up to the very last week of the strike, the 
masons were assured that they had only to hold 
out, and that success was sure. At the time 
when a very simple knowledge of arithmetic, if 
applied to the facts which ought to have been 
known, would have shown the utter hopelessness 
of the contest, the strike-flag was flaunted as 
gaily as ever, and the assurances held out 
to the starving masons were undiminished in 
confidence to the very moment of their utter 
collapse. 

In the Lancashire strike there has, it is true, 
been a less confident tone assumed from the 
beginning. But then the magnitude of the 
movement has been enormously greater. 
Seventy-five thousand pounds per week is said 
to have been the amount of wages which the 
operatives were advised to give up! Three 
hundred thousand mouths had to be fed! A 
week’s contest thus cost more than six months of 
a local dispute like that of the London masons ; 
and no auxiliary aid could be expected. The 
daily gap was too large for the friendly help of 
other unions or other classes of operatives. 
The advance towards starvation was not only 
perilously rapid, but was absolutely unchecked. 
With every one who took a dispassionate view 
> _ case the upshot was certain from the 

For there is no doubt that the strike was a 
great advantage to the masters. It would have 
subjected employers, as a class, to very grave 
moral blame had they simply closed their mills 
for nine weeks, without reason assigned, or 
alleviation offered to the workmen; but if they 
had been guided only by those economical con- 
siderations which are relied on by the advocates 
of strikes as justifying such violent measures, 
they wouid have done well so todo. The strike 
did this for them. It saved them from nine 
weeks’ work at a loss, and it diminished the 
stock of goods in hand by a sixth part of a 
year’s production. The aims and wishes of the 
masters, as far as these were independent of 
the well-being of their people, were carried 
out as fully by the strike as if it had been a 
lock-out. The men played the game of the 
masters. 

We intimated, when the contest first assumed 

an acute form, that information on certain points 
was essential to its wise determination. Since 


that time we have received much information, 
but far from all that we require. Bat what 
would have been said of our responsibility, or 
of that of any public writer or public man, who, 
admittedly only partially informed of the facts, 


had counselled an act so serious as a discon- 
tinuance of the daily work needed to support 
300,000 souls? And this is the question which 
we wish to put to the working classes, craft by 
craft, and man by man,—What do they think of 
the wisdom of the counsel which advised them 
to encounter such terrible, such useless, and 
such purposeless suffering ? 

We say not a word as to anything but want 
of wisdom. We leave aside every other considera- 
tion. We only glance at the fact that such dis- 
astrous incidents as the destruction of mills, or 
even of private houses, are matters but too 
likely to occur when a state of private war has 
once commenced. But look at the utter folly of 
the thing! Look at the exhaustion of savings, the 
pawning of furniture, tools, clothes,—the actual 
pangs of hunger,—all incurred at the advice of 
the advocates of class disunion, with no other 
upshot than that of relieving the masters from 
pressure,—from pressure for payment of non- 
remunerative wage-outlay, and from pressure 
from unsold stock! Can any mistake be more 
contemptible, as an instance of the result of 
guiding one’s daily conduct,—conduct on which 
bread depends,—by the advice of some one else, 
and not by the light of common sense ? 

We are the last persons to oppose the union 
of working men, of trades, or of crafts. Neither 
as public writers, nor as private employers or 
advocates, has such been the custom with those 
who hold the principles long advocated in the 
columns of the Builder. All that we ask is, that 
union, not disunion, should be the object of the 
craftsman ; and that he should take advice only, 
or chiefly, from those persons who will take the 
trouble to qualify themselves to give it. It is 
no lofty intellectual stature,—no great ability,— 
no high-sounding name—that is requisite to 
qualify the workman’s friend. Plain good sense 
and unflinching honesty are pretty nearly all 
that is required. Let us be understood in the 
use of the word “honesty.” We do not accuse 
any one of the want of it, in the sense of being 
a pickpocket. We do not insinuate that the 
secretaries or managers of unions or councils 
put their hands in a surreptitious manner into 
the pockets of their constituents; on the con- 
trary, we believe that many of these officers are 
sadly underpaid. If they exist at all, and if they 
are paid at all, they should be so supported as 
to be able to give enough time to the service of 
their unions to be of some use as councillors. 
They should be enabled to ascertain facts; to 
find out for themselves, and thus to be able to 
bring before their brother craftsmen, those facts 
on which the upshot of any question must 
actually hinge. To give counsel in the absence 
of such knowledge is to evince that want of intel- 
lectual honesty to which we refer. We all have 
our prejudices. Some of us have pretty strong 
ones. And we should be likely to resent any 
crusade against our prejudices, even on the part 
of those who might imagine that they were 
better instructed on the subject than ourselves. 
But it is one thing for a man to hug his own 
prejudice, and to shut himself up in its wrong, 
and quite another thing to dare to give counsel 
to others on such a basis. This is the point on 
which there is so sad a.lack of honesty amongst 
us. Howoften is it the case that energy, per- 
sistency, aggressiveness of missionary spirit, is 
in exact proportion to density of ignorance on 
the part of the volunteer teacher? As a rule, 
we fear that this is the case. The perfectly- 
informed man is usually calm. He may, if he 
is a testy person, be provoked at the little heed 
that is given to his counsel. He may be pushed 
off his balance by finding that a man whom he 
knows to be wholly ignorant of facts which he 
has himself collected by long and patient study, 
but who has a loud voice and a front of brass, 
will obtain attention and eredence, by appealing 
to the passions of the audience, while the man 
whose care is to ascertain and to promulgate 
nothing but truth is neglected or ridiculed. 
But it is true that honesty of this kind is 
very rare, and also that it is very little appre- 
ciated. 

But the food of 300,000 mouths is too serious 
and too practical a matter to be risked for the 
sake of defending an untenable position, urged 
by ignorant men. Here it is no question of 
opinion, no matter of give and take, no drawn! 
battle. In pursuance of certain definite rules of 
conduct, which we, and most impartial judges, 
hold to. be mistaken rules, certain counsel was 
given to the operatives of Lancashire, nine or 
ten weeks ago. The upshot has shown, not 
only that the advice was mistaken, but that it 





was so thoroughly mistaken and ignorant that 
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the following of it has not only cause much 
misery, but has had the very opposite effect to 
that which was intended. If it was intended 
to curse the paymaster, it has blessed him alto. 
gether,—omitting, of course, the lamentable 
incidents of which the projectors and advisers of 
the strike would hesitate to assume the responsi 
bility. Will not this painful and terrible lesson 
have some effect? Will it not open the eyes of 
the working-classes to the utter folly,—howeyer 
well meant,—of the advice which tells them 
that there is a conflict between the interests of 
capital and of labour, and that the welfare of 
the operative is something not only different 
from, but opposed to, that of his employer? 

We earnestly plead that this counsel may be 
not hastily rejected. It deserves careful con. 
sideration by two classes of men,—the leaderg 
and the led. To the first we would say, 
Have you considered the very serious responsi. 
bility which you take upon yourselves by comin, 
forward as the guides of your fellow workmen? 
Allowing your motives to be unexceptionable, 
or as much so as is possible in the curiously 
woven tangle of public and private interests, 
have you taken the means to make yourselves 
competent. judges in a matter involving such 
calamitous results if you happen to be in the 
wrong? To improve the position of the working 
man is a noble aim. It is not an aim peculiar 
to the workman. Outside of any oraft or union 
there exist as true friends to labour and to the 
labourer as can live under any union rules. 
They tell you that you take the wrong way to 
effect your common object. Nor is it a matter 
of their opinion alone. Fact comes in to back 
them. On the two last occasions on which you 
have had the courage of your opinions,—and 
that at the cost of others as well as of yourselves, 
—the event has proved that you were wrong, 
The suffering incurred by your counsel has 
fallen chiefly, if not altogether, on the working 
classes; and their social position, as far as 
affected by it, is worsened instead of bettered. 
It is certain that you were not in possession of 
facts adequate to base the policy of a strike 
upon. Yet you advised it. Can you not see 
that you were wrong? If so, be men,—say £0 
at once. Secure the respect of your victorious 
opponents as well as of your misled and beaten 
followers; and assure us all that you will never 
again counsel a battle without having better 
counted the cost. 

To the mass of those who follow, rather than 
lead, we have very similar advice to give. 
Remember, industrious brothers, that those of 
your friends who are not within your ranks have 
an admiration for your courage, patience, and 
perseverance far greater than you imaginé, or 
even than you may yourselves possess. What 
they deplore is, to see such noble moral qualities 
not better illuminated by the sage counsel of 
sound common sense. We do not come forward 
to urge upon you that under no considerations 
should you use the power which is in your hands 
for the improvement of your social position in any 
manner that is at once real and effective. But 
we are anxious that you should not, by violent 
attempts at such improvement, actually do 
yourselves harm. That this is what you have 
been doing, for six months in London, for nine 
weeks in Lancashire, there is no possible doubt. 
What evil you have suffered you best nai: 
and you know, not only that you have — 
it without compensation or advantageous rest 
to yourselves, or to your families, but that you 
have suffered it because you have taken 
advice. If you, all or any of you, had — 
ten weeks ago what was the state of the mar: “a 4 
—what was the demand, what the supply, wha 
the weekly production and consumption, anc 
what prices and in what quantities —_ 
America, and India are competitive as ne ty “ 
you would not have ceased work, — ad 
a day. If half a loaf is better than no ae 
certainly nine-tenths of a loaf are better: . 
none at all. Working brethren, do not do 
again. : 
vor so we come back to the sige 
we desire to put to the whole pry oo 
England. Is it not wise to ascertain shew: ae 
on which, experience has shown, the hich is 
wages depends, with that certitude whe it, 

i lyed to obtain! 
possible to those who are reso at by 
rather than to fight first and to find them 0 ud 
bitter experience? If the working ae wi pt 
take our advice, a strike would become 1m) ve oe 
irresistible weapon. For it would never be ta j 

ho, a8 sens! e, 
up by any except by those who, nably 
prudent, well-informed men, were reaso 











certain of success. 
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M. CHARLES BLANC ON THE AVENUE 
OF NATIONS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Monsrzur Cuartes Banc, who for so long 
was Minister of Fine Arts during M. Thiers’s 
Presidency of the French Republic, is a critic 
whose voice exercises a wide-spread influence, 
and whose opinions have the advantage of being 
based on intelligible theories. We do not hesi- 
tate, therefore, to take into account M. Charles 
Blanc’s most recent criticism, particularly as it 
applies to one of the illustrations we published 
n our issue of June 22. The Avenue of Nations 
at the Paris Exhibition forms the subject-matter 
of this illustration, and of M. Blanc’s last essay. 
Unfortunately, in rendering some account of 
this production, which has just appeared in the 
columns of the Temps, we shall find, as a nation, 
put scant material for self-congratulation ; but 

uite as much as we anticipated when we saw 
what the gentlemen who took upon themselves 
to represent English architecture in the Avenue 
of Nations had thought fit to erect. M. Blanc 
opines that England has taken little or no pains 
to produce anything original, although we note 
that the cause to which this unfavourable result 
is attributed does not detract from our national 
merits. The English people, we are told, have 
no originality in their school of architecture, 
because England is essentially the refuge of in- 
diyidualism, andthe country where the sentiment 
of home is the most deeply engraved. Monu- 
ments which are built to express general ideas 
cannot exist in countries where no general idea is 
entertained, where public opinion and taste run 
in a thousand different channels. Nor is it cus- 
tomary for us to express a common sentiment 
by the erection of a public monument. M. 
Blanc recognises, however, that there are some 
very fine monuments in England, but these, he 
maintains, are models of the edifices of other 
nations, they are due to the inspiration of foreign 
architects,—a fact which even English archzolo- 
gists themselves have from the time of Thomas 
Hopeacknowledged. Inthe sixth century England 
received with the Roman Catholic religion the 
Roman style of architecture, which was soon 
modified by the advent of the‘Saxon. In the 
eleventh century the Normans imported the 
taste they had displayed in building the church 
of the Mont St. Michel and many other marvels 
ofasimilar description. In the eleventh cen- 
tury Canterbury Cathedral is a magnificent ex- 
pression of a period of transition which gives rise 
to the ogival style, a style borrowed from French 
artisis in the thirteenth century. The only inno- 
vation in the art of building, which according to 
Charles Blanc, is thoroughly English, is that 
known as the Tudor style; and even this school 
is qualified as one of decadence. But if England 
has not built public monuments remarkable for 
their originality, the country is dotted with 
Private dwellings that might well serve as 
models, 

_ Under these circumstances, M. Charles Blanc 
8 not surprised to find that there is nothing re- 
markable in the English specimen of architecture 
exhibited in the Avenue of Nations. We have 
a structure of a mongrel Gothic ; that is to say, 
a building in which the Tudor and Renaissance 
styles are mingled. These are cut up by lines, 
and different materials, and alternating colours, 
and again split into fractions by applications, 
. & diminutive scale, of enamel and porcelain ; 
little columns are divided by rings, sculpture 
8 affixed haphazard, ceramic specimens are 
Squeezed back into corners, and there are 
recesses under ogival arches, with guillotine 
— to complete this unsavoury medley. 

uch is M. Charles Blanc’s uncomplimentary 
opinion of the English facade. He is better 
Pleased with the wooden structure bearing 

t, Collinson’s name, whom he compliments on 
a ~~ taste for not seeking to imitate stone 

‘~,.¥ood, for his skilful grouping of the 

‘rent styles of wood and of shading calcu- 

t enhance the charm of sculpture. 

© English are not rich in inventive faculty, 

Me ogee poorer must be the Americans, and, 
a Federative States, where individualism 
ed in the midst of huge agglomerations. 

Be * emma of American architecture does not 
optio "ven the smallest trace of artistic con- 

n; it is suited, at best, for some drinking- 

of Philadelphia or Chicago. 

a and Norwegian structures are far 
of the histo ing; they are, at least, expressive 
civilisation ry, and the romantic history, of 
frst Contending against barbarism. At 


tected by small windows, protected by spires, 
and with doors which, though raised from the 
ground, were low, so that none could enter with- 
out stooping. Nevertheless, these houses were 
still accessible. The roofs were so low that the 
brigands set them on fire, or clambered up them 
and discharged their arms down the chimneys. 
Hence it was judged advisable to raise a second 
story at either extremity of the building, so 
that the inhabitants might defend themselves 
under cover against the thieves who had scaled 
the lower roof. Finally a gallery was built 
round the second floor, and hence the Scandi- 
navian wooden house and domestic fortress of 
which we have so fine an example in the Avenue 
of Nations. This structureis truly expressive of 
the history of a people struggling in a wild 
country. 

Italy, whence so much might be expected, 
seems to have failed to produce a favourable 
impression. Porticos and arches in painful 
profusion support nothing, and recall in some 
sense the features that have been so severely cri- 
ticised in the new Paris Opera-house. The Italian 
frontispiece is poorly ornamented and cut up by 
mosaics. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, have 

achieved an undisputed triumph. The artists 
of Yeddo have brought from their isle every 
piece of wood used in the structure; and these 
are expressive of primitive simplicity combined 
with refined taste. The pillars are covered with 
bronze, where, touching the earth, they are 
most likely to rot. The cross-beams are slightly 
upturned at the extremities, but this is done so 
delicately and so slightly that the Japanese 
clearly understand the absurdity of curling up- 
wards what is meant to be strong and to resist 
weight. Placed between the Italian and the 
Chinese facades, the Japanese demonstrate by 
contrast what is odd and inexplicable in the first, 
and the insignificance of the latter. The Chinese 
have applied a design suitable for a pavement 
to the decoration of their walls. 
Spain comes next, and here it is frankly 
acknowledged that the country possesses no 
style of its own, and must be content with that 
borrowed from the Arabs, and of which the 
Alhambra is a tolerable specimen. By attri- 
buting to herself the architecture of the Moors, 
Spain presents an elegant specimen of that 
school. 

Austria-Hungary gives expression to the Ger- 
manised Renaissance style of ornamentation, 
which is tolerably graphic and typical; while 
the Russian house brings us from a civilisation 
which has already become too old, and intro- 
duces a form of barbarism which is full of pro- 
mise and strength, and thoroughly characteristic. 
There is an ostentatious display of Russia’s 
wealth in timbers, and a barbaric and indiscreet 
show of vivid ornamentation. 

The Swiss fagade is another manifestation of 
M. Blanc’s theory that peoples among whom 
individualism is supreme have no national style. 
A simple Swiss cottage would have been far 
better than the indescribable structure be- 
fore us. 

Belgium wished to distinguish herself, and 
has succeeded. At the same time, its originality 
is chiefly due to the richness of the materials 
employed. The mixed grey marbles of the 
Hainault, the black marbles of Namur, the red 
marble and the small granite of Flanders have 
all been skilfully employed on the Champ de 
Mars. The Belgian structure is remarkable for 
its solidity, and the sensible employment of the 
materials with which it is built, but it bears, on 
the other hand, the stamp of the faults of the 
Renaissance. On all sides we are troubled by 
the contemplation of tormented profiles and 
irrational embossment. The surfaces are dis- 
tarbed, divided, and covered with designs of the 
Tuscan style. Balconies, galleries, balustrades 
multiply one over another, and even the roof 
is interrupted in its course so that a statue 
may be thrust into view. These are some of 
the characteristics uf the Renaissance which in 
travelling from Italy to Flanders seems to-day 
to be held in particular favour in Belgium. It 
recalls Rubens’s house in Antwerp, the Jesuits’ 
house in the same town, and many other struc- 
tures erected by the Jesuits in France, ltaly, 
and Germany. 

Denmark also conforms to the style of the 
German Renaissance ; and Greece, which at one 
time gave so many models to the world, has 
nothing whatsoever to offer but a wretched 
little lodge resting on enormous Roman modillions. 
The Persians, Tunisians, Siamese, are only re- 





ese structures were of but one floor, pro- 


presented by diminutive structures which would 


not suffice to contain the porter who minds the 
gate at an Oriental pulace. 

M. Charles Blanc pauses, however, before 
what he considers to be the imitation of the 
entrance to the church of Coimbra, which was 
in the foreground of our illustration, and which 
represents the Portuguese share in the Avenue 
of Nations. In this structure he finds a medley 
of Gothic statuettes, with an ogival arch and 
some Arabian details. It is a gross mixture of 
the Roman with the Tudor styles, of the Gothic 
school with the Moorish importation, of the South 
with the West. 

Fortunately, and in conclusion, Holland offers 
some consolation for all these disappointments. 
Here, at least, sober use has been made of the 
modest brick. The Dutch have shown taste and 
refinement where the Belgians would have been 
guilty of exaggeration. By using ornamentation 
with moderation, by avoiding an extravagant 
display of the various materials employed, and 
by raising an elegant tower, the Dutch have 
proved once more that though architecture 
should be based on sentiment and reason,—the 
latter should be the predominating consideration. 

All these criticisms bring M. Blanc to the 
reiteration of his theory, that monumental archi- 
tecture is never initiated by a country where 
individualism reigns, and where the people are 
divided in their religious beliefs. Egypt, India, 
or Greece when united in her heroic struggle 
against the Persians, Etruria, antique Rome, the 
lands of Islam, France of the Middle Ages, are 
the countries where the marvels of high archi- 
tecture were created; and these triumphs of 
monumental building can only produce them- 
selves where general ideas or principles dominate’ 
over individual aspirations, where there is a 
community of grand sentiments, and a union of 
public thought. 








SLATE QUARRIES.* 


THERE is no production of nature in which it 
might be thought that the wants of man are 
more distinctly anticipated, or even indicated, 
than is the.case with slate. The material pre- 
sents, indeed, a considerable degree of stubborn 
resistance to any attempt materially to modify 
its shape. Its durability is as great as is its 
stubbornness. No attempt to submit it to the 
changes of form assumed by metals, or even to 
the more mechanical action of the chisel, as in 
the case of marble or fine stone, will succeed. 
But in this very stubbornness, durability, and 
persistence of form lies the key to the part 
destined for the slate in the works of man. It 
forms a natural roofing material. Not that it 
is confined to that purpose. When large thick 
slabs of slate are easily extracted, we have an 
excellent material for pavement, for walling, or 
for furniture requiring great strength and regu- 
larity of surface, such as a billiard-table. But 
as a material for roofing the slate is so admirably 
adapted, and requires so little labour in prepara- 
tion, as compared with any other substance, 
that the only wonder is that its application, as 
a general rule, should have been of such com- 
paratively recent origin. The Cilgwyn slate 
quarry, indeed, at Nantlle, was worked in the 
twelfth century. Very old workings, to which 
no date is at present assigned, exist at Bryn- 
hafodywern, at Llanberis, and in one or two 
other spots. But with these exceptions the date 
1750 is the earliest given for the continuous 
working of any slate quarry in North Wales. 
And the early years of the present century are 
the first that bear witness to any serious 
development of this natural resource; while 
many quarries have been opened within the last 
fifteen or twenty years. 

In the year 1765 the site now covered by the 
Penrhyn Quarries was let in small takes to 
eighty men, who each paid a rental of Ll. per 
year. In 1780 the produce of these quarries 
was 1,000 tons per annum. In 1800 the exports 
had risen to 20,000 tons. In 1872 the sale of 
roofing slates alone from the Penrhyn quarries 
amounted to 85,500 tons, yielding a net profit to 
the proprietor of considerably more than 11. per 
ton. The total production of slates in the 
British Isles is estimated by Mr. Davies at 
750,000 tons, of which 600,000 tons come from 
North Wales. The profit derived from the whole 
production may be taken at a million sterling ; 
while the labour, directly or indirectly supported 
by the industry, must cost at least twice that 
amount. 

* i ing; Scientific, 
Precici eek Council. Dy De 0. Deven, ¥.0.8. 
London; Crosby Lockwood & Co, 1878, 
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On an average of three slate “ bargains” in 
the Festiniog district the average weight of 
1,200 slates (the slate “thousand ”’) of 20 in. by 
10 in., is 2 tons 4cwt. If we suppose the slates 
to be double, allowing for lap, the thousand will 
cover 8°33 squares of roofing, which allows 
53 cwt. to the square. According to an Ameri- 
can price-list, quoted on p. 177, 1,200 slates of 
this size weigh 1 ton 17 cwt. 3 qr., and will cover 
72 square yards of roof. This gives 5'8 cwt. to 
thesquare. Both number and weight of slates 
vary according to size, from the princess, or 
“ first quality,” which measure 24in. by 14 in., 
to the smaller “doubles,” of 12 in. by 10 in. 
The cost in quarry per ton on the average given 
above was ll. 3s. 7d. The average value was 
31. 158s. 9d. per ton, leaving a gross profit in 
quarry of 2/. 12s. 2d. per ton; which manage- 
ment, carriage, interest of money, and other 
expenses may reduce by some 23s. to 26s. per 
ton. The extraordinarily remunerative character 
of the property, when in work and honestly 
managed, needs no comment. 

The prices at which slates are to be sold are 
fixed annually by the great quarry-owners, and 
followed pretty closely by all the rest. The 
prices for last year ranged, for the first 
extra quality of slate, from 16/. 15s. per 1,200 
of 26in. by 15 in. slates, weighing 4 tons, to 
1l. 2s. 6d. per 1,200 of 10 in. by 6 in., weighing 
10 cwt. 

“A noticeable feature of slate-quarry enter- 
prise in North Wales,” remarks Mr. Davies,” 
“is the number of private owners of quarries. 
The trade has been built up and made what it 
is, for the most part, by men of high standing, 
of intelligence and capacity for business, and of 
indomitable energy also, who have not been 
above superintending their own quarries, having 
first mastered the details.” The contrast be- 
tween the steady and satisfactory state of this 
great industry, and the violent and ruinous fluc- 
tuations which the practice of unchecked com- 
petitions has introduced into the iron trade, is 
very striking. The large profits of the quarries 
are such as to show that if the trade was 
thrown open the price of slates might be reduced 
by from 20 to 30 per cent. But the question is, 
who would benefit by the change? Not, we 
apprehend, the householder. A steady and re- 
munerative industry would be rendered as 
shifting and uncertain as is the case in all those 
branches of business in which competition has 
displaced co-operation. Wales would, it is very 
probable, be ruined by an unchecked competition 
in the slate trade, and it is difficult to say who 
would be really the better for it. 

Mr. Davies’s treatise is an unusually good 
example of a thorough and workman-like mono- 
graph. The illustrations, indeed, are very 
rough, but they serve the purpose of the writer ; 
although we note that in the outline map we 
find no indication of the locality of Wenlock, 
from which little Shropshire town the uppermost 
group of the North Wales slates is named. The 
book opens with a general view of the geological 
elements of the subject, gives the mineral com- 
position of the slate rocks, and indicates their 
distribution in the Principality. It describes 
the characteristic phenomenon of cleavage, and 
enters into particulars as to the Carnarvonshire, 
Merionethshire, and Llandeilo strata. So great 
is the familiarity of the writer with the localities, 
however, that he is rather too apt to indicate 
them only by their unpronounceable Welsh 
names, without either marking them on the map, 
or referring them to the counties in which they 
lie. A brief account is given of slates raised in 
other than the Welsh districts of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and in foreign countries. The 
book then proceeds to sketch the early history 
of aslate quarry, and to describe the manner 
and cost of its development. The whole of this 
part of the work is illustrated by actual 
practice, and is unusually thorough and lucid. 
There is, indeed, only one addition that we 
would desire to the full information supplied as 
to the working of a slate “ bargain’; and that is 
the adoption of the mode, which is now usual in 
the engineering publications of France and of 
Italy, of stating the number of days’ work 
actually given in the year to any particular 
branch of work. We find (on p. 143) that the 
average wages per day on three slate bargains 
in quarry in the Nantlle district, were 8s. 7d., 
8s. 9d., and 4s. 4d. respectively. Some explana- 
tion is necessary of so great a difference of 
price in so close a connexion. Payment by 
poundage is the usual method employed; but 
what the statistical student requires to know is 
the result of this payment reckoned per hour, 








and the average number of hours given to his 
work by the quarry-man. 

We dwell upon this important deside- 
ratum, not on account of the slate industry 
alone, but because of its general bearing on the 
question of labour in the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Davies’s book is so thorough that it requires 
but little more to make it exhaustive; and such 
a work is desirable, not only for its own sake, 
but asa model. For it is by the publication of 
competent treatises of this nature, with refer- 
ence to various special industries, that the 
influence of those who stir up war between 
labour and capital may be best counteracted. 
If we had in our hands, for example, at the 
present moment, such a work on cotton-spinning 
as is this treatise on slate, with the further 
information we suggest, and that not taken from 
Lancashire alone, but from the cotton-mills of 
the United States also, the question now pro- 
ducing so {much mischief in our own country 
would be advanced far towards solution. It 
would, at all events, then be possible for a writer 
in pages like our own to indicate with unerring 
certitude the point where the truth lies between 
the contending parties. 

As to the slate trade itself, Mr. Davies is 
not apprehensive of the results of foreign com- 
petition. Not very long ago, ‘he tells us, 150 
picked men were taken from the Bethesda dis- 
trict to work in some slate quarries in America, 
which are not more distinctly indicated than 
by that somewhat large geographical term. 
He is of opinion, however, that even if labour 
were abundant in those districts of the American 
Continent in which slate is found, “the slates 
of that country so far would not compete with 
the Welsh slate for lightness, combined with 
strength. Our exports to America are as large 
as ever, and many of the men are returning to 
the Old Country.” It is, however, instructive 
to compare the weights and prices of the best 
blue slates, shipped at Port Madoc, Carnarvon- 
shire (p. 150), with those of American slates 
delivered free on railway trucks at Liverpool 
(p. 178). Taking the largest ordinary size, 
24 in. by 14 in., the Welsh slates weigh 3 tons 
10 cwt., and cost 15/. 5s. per thousand of 1,200. 
The American slates weigh 3 tons 5 cwt. 2 qrs., 
and cost 18/.10s. Making allowance for freight 
from Port Madoc, the Welsh slate is consider- 
ably the cheapest. Thus far, however, we are 
informed, the slates sent over have been heavy, 
somewhat irregular, and rather pyritous. All the 
while Welsh slates are being sent to America. 

For further details we refer those interested 
to the work itself; which Mr. Davies has com- 
pleted with such industry and skill, that we are 
glad to see the announcement of a treatise on 
“ Metalliferous Mines and Mining” as in pre- 
paration by the same author. The hope ex- 
pressed in the preface, “ That the book may be 
of value and use to all those who are interested, 
either scientifically, commercially, or profes- 





sionally, in the subject of which it treats,” is 
fully realised. It is also very interesting to | 
learn that a Welsh translation of the book is | 
about to appear, for the benefit, chiefly, of the | 
slate quarrymen, who are a reading and intelli- | 
gent class of men. 
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OLD ENGLISH PLATE. 
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How many persons who purchase plate, old or | 
new, can tell whether, if professedly old, it is| 
really of the age it professes to be, or whether, | 
if new, it is of standard purity and of its pro- 
fessed market value? Mr. Cripps’s book on the 
subject* gives information which may enable | 
any one, with due attention and pains, to qualify 
himself for acting with effect on the recom- 
mendation of the proverb, caveat emptor. The 
whole of the marks used by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company at various times for placing their im- 
primatur on a piece of plate are here tabulated 
and arranged in a manner easy for reference. 
These marks are threefold,—the maker’s mark, 
the assayer’s mark, and the royal mark, placed 
on the article (whatever it might be) in the 
order above named: the maker having been 
compelled by law (passed in the reign of 
Henry VII.) to affix his own mark to whatever 
object he made, before it was sent out of his 
hands; the second mark was fixed after the 


| 





* Old English Plate, Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and 
Domestic; its Makers and Marks; with improved Tables 
ofthe Date Letters used in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Founded upon the Papers and Tables of Octavius 8, 
Morgan, F.R.S., F.S.A. By Wilfred Joseph Cripps, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, With Illustrations, John Murray, 
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metal had passed through a satisfactory as 
and consisted of a date-mark, usual] rel 

, ’ Y a letter 
of the alphabet which stood for the date of 
certain year or a certain decade ; and the rt 
mark being orginally, as ordained in the reigy . 
of Henry VII. and VIII, a lecopard’s oa 
crowned, which mark of the leopard’s head ha 
continued to be the principal royal mark * 
Goldsmiths’ Hall to the present day, only that 
for the last half-century or so the crown hag 
been discarded, and the mark confined to Silver 
gold having its separate mark, a crown and the 
carat number (18 or 22), from 38 Geo. IIL. It 
is somewhat singular, as the author observes, 
that it should not have been till so late in the 
day that a separate marking was adopted fop 
gold. Mr. Cripps gives the following brief 
summary of the dates from which the various 
classes of marks originated :— 

“1, The leopard’s head, from 1300. 

2. The maker’s mark, from 1360, 

3. The annual letter, from 1438. 

4. The lion passant, from 1545. 

5. The lion’s head erased, and figure of 
Britannia, from 1697. 

6. The Sovereign’s head, from 1784.” 

No. 5 was used during a period (1697—1720) 
during which the leopard’s head crowned and lion 
passant were discontinued. The leopard’s head, 
it should be observed, is to be traced to the 
lion in the royal arms of England, which was 
originally called leopard, or “ leopart,” and lion, 
indiscriminately ; the “leopart” in old French 
heraldry being, in fact, the same as the “lion 
passant guardant,” so that the latter mark, used 
for a considerable period along with or alter. 
nately with the former, is only really a substi. 
tution of “ the whole animal” for the head. It 
is worth while to take note of Mr. Cripps’s com. 
plaint that “the appearance of the stamp has 
from time to time been altered, and always for 
the worse.” In 1729 the lion was deprived of 
his beard and mane, and in 1823 of his crown, 
and his face reduced to the semblance of a cat. 
It is curious what trouble we take in modern 
times to destroy whatever is picturesque in our 
every-day articles, even in such smail matters 
as this. 

The reason the year of assay was indicated 
by a letter which had to be interpreted, and 
not by the date plainly given, we suppose must 
be traced to that love of a “mystery” of the 
craft which is so common a feature in all trades, 
and more especially to be expected in a trade 
which, like that of the goldsmith, has always 
been necessarily restricted to a comparatively 
small number of makers, especially in its earlier 
days. Avery large list of makers’ marks in 
chronological order is given, with the name of 
the maker where this is known, but that is in 
comparatively few cases. Here, again, we see 
the practical tendency of modern days in such 
matters; for, whereas the earlier marks of the 
sixteenth century are mostly symbols, a star 
and moon, a heart, a flower, and so on; as we 
come later in date, bare initials take their place, 
and symbols become rare. ; 

Some of Mr. Cripps’s reflections on forgeries 
are amusing, and ought to suggest caution to 
purchasers of old plate. At present the Qeeen 
Anne and George period is the most imitated ; 
not, however, merely in obedience to @ recent 
fashion in art, but because the first series of 
forgeries were mostly of seventeenth-cen uy 
work, and the Queen Anne plate then acquire 
a high character as being usually —, 
that it is now attacked by the forger as =~ 
most profitable field of operation, “ and ~ 
market is flooded with the plain and ane 
plate of those reigns, which is ors” 
appearance, both at home, and abroad “+d 
portation hither, by the wagon-load. Teen in 
comfort for the wary purchaser, however, 


. ar is ommonly also 
the fact that the forger is not unc ag his 


a blunderer, and does not — mon the 
; ; » ace U 

work; he will, for instance, piace 

’ a makers mark 


plate a date-letter along with 
known to have been adopted 
than that indicated. ; ee 

“ Again, what would the reader say to — 
that two specimens of Queen Anne regs 
their gadrooned edges, courthand date- e r by 
and all, some five or ten years apart, posuirmd 
quite different makers, should prove, on ac — 
examination of the ornamentation, to pn 7 
from the same atelier, a certain small de re 
one of the tools used having left its fatal sig? 
on both articles alike ?” . 

The chemical process by which goldis assayed 
to test its right to hall-mark may so who ae 
good many readers, even among those 
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not likely to be called upon to form a judgment 
upon extensive purchases of plate ; the operation 
ig one, it will be seen, requiring considerable 
delicacy and care in manipulation. 


“ d, to a portion of metal scraped off the artic‘e 
to Reig ee te boar about eight grains), after being 
‘eurately weighed, is added three times its weight of 
cee and a proper proportion of lead, the latter by 
7 sing the gold and silver in a piece of sheet lead. The 
bv - is placed in a small shallow porous crucible made of 
bend ashes, called a cupel, and exposed to a bright red 
heat ; the metals melt, and while the silver and gold com- 
pine, the lead and alloying metals become oxidised, and the 
vides are absorbed by the cupel, leaving a button of pure 
> jdandsilver. This button is then flattened, rolled out into 
on which is then coiled into a sort of screw, called a 
‘ cornet’ . this is placed in hot diluted nitric acid, by which 
the silver is dissolved and the gold alone remains; the 
cornet is then treated with stronger nitric acid, washed, 
and lastly made red-hot ; when cold it is weighed again, 
and the difference between its present weight and the 
original weight of the scraping carefully determined. For 
silver the process is much the same: a certain portion, 
usually about ten or twenty grains, is scraped off the 
article, some being taken from eaeh separate part; this is 
wrapped in lead of proportionate weight, and the whole 
heated on the cupel. The result is the same as in the case 
of gold, except that the resulting button is of pure silver 
only ; the enn between the weight of this button and 
she original weight of the portion operated upon shows the 
amount of alloy. f : vs 

Of this process a minutely-detailed account is given in 
asmall book published in 1675, called ‘ A Touchstone for 
Gold and Silver Wares,’ and the process is now carried on 
at Goldsmiths’ Ha!lin precisely the same manner as then, 
even to the mode of folding up the | eg to contain the 
scraping of the metal to be assayed. If the article ex- 
amined is found to be of the required fineness, the marks 
are stamped upon it with punches ; but if the metal is not 
of the proper quality, the article is crushed, and so delivered 
back to the maker. It is scarcely credible that every 
separate part of every separate article made of gold or 
silver (with the few exceptions that will appear later) in 
this country, go through this process of examination, either 
in London or in one of the provincial assay towns; but 
such is the fact, and the public are greatly indebted to the 
companies of goldsmiths, and especially to the great 
London guild, for the effective protection afforded by their 
vigilance against the frauds which prevailed in eariier 
times.” 


The illustrative portion of Mr. Cripps’s book is 
very well carried out. He gives a brief but 
comprehensive sketch of the history and de- 
velopment of the principal classes of objects in 
English gold and silver work,—chalices, mazers, 
jugs, tankards, &c.,—noting their characteristics 
in different periods; these chapters being inter- 
spersed with well-selected and well-executed 
woodcuts of the best and most typical specimens 
extant in each class. Thus, without wading 
through a lengthy and cumbersome volume, 
those who want to know something in a general 
way of the characteristic excellences of English 
goldsmith’s work find here a sufficient outline of 
it, interesting and reliable as far as it goes, and 
calculated to promote a wish to investigate the 
subject more. Indeed, we have seldom met 
with a book of this kind which is more suc- 
cessful in telling the reader just what he wants, 
and expects to learn from it, ina laconic but not 
dull manner, and without anything which is 
superfluous to the proper general understanding 
of the subject. 








How the Phonograph came to be In- 
vented.—An English patent of last year, taken 
out by Mr. Edison, clearly shows that his mind 
was being prepared for the conception of the 
phonograph. In that patent he describes a 
means of recording ordinary telegraph signals 
by a chisel-shaped stylus indenting a sheet of 
Paper, enveloping a cylinder or plate, along the 
= of a groove cut in the surface of the latter. 

hese indented marks were to be capable of 
te-transmitting the message automatically over 
another wire if required. Here, then, was the 
: prepared, and the vibrating disc of the 
elephone was the seed needful to germinate the 
phonograph. That seed was dropped into it by 
accident. “How did you discover the prin- 


a asked a newspaper reporter of Mr. 
‘son, “By the merest accident,” replied the 
Professor, 


“Iwas singing to the mouthpiece 
pa a when the vibrations of the aes 
= the fine steel point into my finger. That 
pana re thinking. If I could record the 
} ie 8 te the point and send the point over the 
the A ace afterward, I saw no reason why 
aint 8 would not talk. I tried the experi- 
Fad _ on a slip of telegraph paper, and 
Fd “ the point made an alphabet. I 
» ote © words “ Halloo! halloo!” into the 
pon i the paper back over the steel 
a . en a faint “Halloo! halloo!” in 
ts are etermined to make a machine that 
ladiomaat accurately, and gave my assistants 
h eet telling them what I had discovered. 
ey _ at me. That is the whole story. 
machine came through the pricking of a 
-—Cassell’s Magazine. 


BROMPTON ORATORY CHAPEL 
COMPETITION. 


A NuMBER of designs for replacing the small 
ivy-covered chapel at the Brompton Oratory 
with a more ambitious building have been 
exhibited this week in the room at the Oratory 
called St. Joseph’s Hall. Of these, two have 
been selected for the first and second premium ; 
that marked “D. O. M.,” by Mr. Herbert A. 
Gribble, for the first; and “ Janua Celi,” by 
Mr. H. Clutton, for the second. We may take 
this opportunity to observe, in reference to 
many competitions besides this one, that if 
public opinion and the criticism of an archi- 
tectural journal are valued at all in these 
matters (as one must conclude they are when 
it is specially made known publicly that the 
drawings are on view), it would seem more 
sensible to defer the adjudication till after such 
an exhibition had been made, so as to give 
opportunity for expressions of opinion which 
might then be of some value to those most 
concerned, instead of making the decision first, 
so that criticism comes too late to have any 
practical result. 

From tha study of the drawings it is obvious 
that Classic architecture has been demanded us 
a sine qua non, which, indeed, is only reasonable, 
considering the style of the present buildings ; 
and the inspiration of the designers seems drawn 
in great measure from either St. Paul's, St. 
Peter’s, or Santa Maria della Fiore. Domes, as 
one need not say, abound: large domes, small 
domes, high domes, and shallow domes,—some 
of them presenting that remarkable faculty of 
carrying a heavy weight at the crown of a flat 
section of dome, which is only to be found in 
competition domes. The first design we come 
to, “Che sara sara,” is Florentine in external 
feeling, though borrowing Wren’s cone for the 
construction of the dome and lantern. Consider- 
able use is made of the effect of different 
coloured stones in striped courses; the design is 
generally rich, but somewhat heavy, and also 
costly. Most of the plans, it may be mentioned, 
approach more or less to the simple basilica 
type,—a long nave with an apsidal termination ; 
even where there is a crossing, and the dome is 
placed over it, the crossing is often not empha- 
sised on the plan. All the plans have side 
chapels opening out of the nave. In this case 
the chapels and their entrances form an impor- 
tant part of the interior design; in others 
they are more secondary. To proceed: we next 
come to 

“ Faith,” which is approached by a semicir- 
cular colonnade from the road, like the Vatican 
approach on a (very) small scale: the interior, 
with a barrel-vault with arches springing from 
coupled columns dividing each bay, is the best 
part of it, especially as shown in the little per- 
spective sketch of the interior; the detail is 
dreadfully rococo. 

“In Gloriam 8. Philippi,” with a lofty dome 
and a very ornate interior consisting of a large 
order with a subsidiary order and cornice in its 
rear, in approved style; the interior detail good, 
but the dome weakly treated. 

“D. O. M.” (first premium, as mentioned 
above). Almost the same as the last named in 
internal treatment, both derived from St. Peter’s, 
but in this case there is more breadth and mass 
in the subsidiary order and its architectural 
accessories ; there is a low dome designed for 
internal effect only. The west front (the lan- 
terns over the flanking towers especially) is 
strongly reminiscent of St. Paul’s. In short, 
there really is very little originality of any kind 
in the design, but it is very well carried out for 
what it is, and the drawings are fine. The nave, 
which is in three bays, has a domical roof over 
the centre bay: agood effect is produced by the 
bold treatment of the entry arches from the 
nave to the side-chapels, which spring from 
coupled detached columns. The building would 
be a costly one in proportion to the ground 
covered, and the exterior effect is decidedly 
heavy. 

“ Ut Puto” differs in plan from most of them, 
in having a square end instead of an apse, the 
sanctuary being bounded on three sides with a 
light open colonnade; over it is a dome treated 
with much picturesqueness of design, with large 
openings, each with two columns, divided by 
a solid wall with buttresses. This introduction 
of these masses of wall between the colonnade 
is evidently suggested also by St. Paul’s, but 
treated with originality; the design is one of 
considerable merit. 





“Letatus sum”: general design weak, but 


a fine effect of plan from the manner in which 
the floor spreads under the dome; the coloured 
view of the interior is much superior to the 
other drawings in which the design is set forth. 

“Con Amore”: a beautiful set of drawings 
of a very nice design, betraying Gothic sym- 
pathies in dispensing with “ orders,” and trust- 
ing to arcading and fenestration. There is an 
internal dome; but, externally, the only feature 
rising over the main building is a side tower. 
The chapels are prettily treated, and the prin- 
cipal drawings accompanied by sketches of 
various portions of the building. There is a 
great deal that is good in it. # to 

For “Red Dot in a Circle” and “ Pavia 
there is nos much to be said. “May 26th”’ is 
a design chiefly remarkable for a fine and 
effective plan on the principle of a wide central 
area, in which it differs from almost all the 
others; from this central space eight chapels 
open at the sides and angles, in a manner which 
would produce a remarkable effect of interior 
perspective. The dome is exceedingly remi- 
niscent of Santa Maria. Portions of the 
exterior are gracefully treated, but the: plan 
is the point of the design. 

“Janua Coli” (second premium): a long 
nave, with chapels alternately octagonal and 
circular opening from it; a low dome over the 
crossing. The design recalls Vanbrugh and 
Hawksmoor : it is a ponderous mass of rustica- 
tion externally, with a window here and there 
in it. The design may justify its place in the 
selection by a certain unity and simplicity of 
treatment, and by the fact that it harmonises 
with the existing centre buildings; but assuredly 
it is not beautiful in itself, though susceptible 
of considerable internal effect. 

“ Fortiter et fideliter”: one of the best de- 
signs, a picturesque and original treatment of 
Italian features in a manner suggestive of 
Gothic sympathies; what would be generally 
the west front (the building is not Orientated) 
is of elegant design, and flanked by a pleasing 
campanile. The plan shows, like some others, 
an ambulatory and arcade on either side of the 
nave between it and the chapels. The interior 
treatment is very refined and graceful. 

“ Letamini in domino”: worth mention for 
its interior perspective view, which is really 
brilliant and powerful: but the plan wants 
purpose, and the detail is very tawdry. 

“Non timete”: a tasteful, quiet Palladian 
design, looking better in elevation than in per- 
spective. 

“ Domine dilexi decoram domus tuz, et locum 
habitationis gloriz tue”: a fine plan, in which 
an effect of length is arrived at by dividing into 
five bays the length which most of the plans 
divide into three only; beyond these the floor 
space spreads under the dome into a wide area 
with angle chapels. There are fine points in the 
exterior perspective, but the design depends on 
sculpture to an extent which would make it 
very costly; the dome is unpleasing in outline, 
and of doubtful stability. 

“ Italian”: a design showing some genius and 
originality, though with serious faults. The 
entrance-front, which is much the best part, is 
flanked by two Classic spires very successfully 
treated ; the whole design aims at Gothic multi- 
plicity of effect on the basis of Classic (not very 
pure) detail. The tiled roofs are shown, and 
form part. of the design. The motto is a mis- 
nomer, for “Italian” is just what the design is 
not, essentially. The dome springs right off an 
arcade of open lights, has a rather flat section, 
and carries a large lantern : it could not possibly 
be built as shown, unless it is intended as an 
iron construction, of which, however, there is no 
indication. 

“Lumen de Colo”: in this case the light 
from heaven has been a light that has “ led 
astray,” for it has prompted the designer to 
a large and very ugly bulbous dome ; but there 
is considerable merit in the plan. 

“Verone”: a wild, powerful architectural 
fantasy, illustrating its motto by a great tower 
of solid masonry, with put-log holes and every- 
thing complete, in the style of the city of the 
Scaligers. There is considerable ability of a 
kind both in the exterior and interior perspec- 
tives, but the author must have made the design 
for his own pleasure merely; he could surely 
never have expected that it would be carried 
out. 

“St. Philip”: a design of considerable merit 
and picturesque effect, but apparently intended 
as a stone upper story on a substructure of 
brick, we presume to make a show from a 





distance and keep the part unseen from the 
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public road plain: not a very right principle of 
building, nor complimentary to the Brompton 
brotherhood. 

“‘Laudamus ” we mention to point a moral, 
in regard to the fact that its author adopts, in 
an exaggerated form, one of the worst features 
in the interior of St. Paul’s dome, the hanging 
inward of the pilasters on the face of the cone. 
The drawings seem to be the work of an inex- 
perienced hand; the author is not the only 
person who thinks himself safe in copying the 
mistakes of a great architect. 

Quam dilecta”’ : a very fine set of drawings 
of a good but costly design, of a Classic type, 
verging towards “Queen Anne,” but not with- 
out original features. The front towers are very 
picturesque in the treatment of the lantern 
stage ; the principal exterior perspective, a fine 
pen-drawing, looks exceedingly well (perhaps 
better than the actual building would), and the 
interior is a still better coloured drawing, very 
rich and harmonious in effect. 

“Roman Remains” is obviously the work of 
a young hand; “New and Old” probably 
ditto; in the latter there is a certain semi- 
grotesque power in the coarse pen-drawing of 
the exterior perspective. 

“Domus Dei” fails in regard to plan from 
want of climax of any kind; the design, in the 
spirit of Sansovino, is exceedingly elegant and 
refined ; there is a light cupola over the entrance- 
front and a dome over the sanctuary, designed 
without quite sufficient connexion with the plan : 
the flat ceiling shown in the interior perspective 
is a drawback, but the external perspective 
shows a fine effective composition, especially in 
the exterior treatment of the side chapels, and 
is a very fine drawing. 

“ Joy” shows a fine plan, well arranged both 
for effect and convenience; the front elevation 
has a very elegantly-designed centre, contrasted 
effectively with the bare stalk of a tall cvampa- 
vile, which is crowned with a graceful lantern. 
The three or four remaining designs it is hardly 
necessary to mention, as they present no special 
point for remark, except that one or two : * them 
are manifestly absurd. 

The prevalent defect of the whole set is lack 
of originality, and we should say the premiums 
had been given to two of the least original 
designs of the number; two, however, which 
are free from positive defects of any importance, 
except as to the heavy and uninviting exterior 
of the second premium design. We understand 
that Mr. Waterhouse assisted in making the 
selection. 





A GUIDE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


AN instructive morning meeting of the 
Society of the Fine Arts was held on Thursday, 
the 20th inst., in the Elgin Room of the British 
Museum, on which occasion Mr. Newton gave 
the large gathering a most interesting and 
learned discourse on the Parthenon, and on the 
acquisition of those Phidian masterpieces in the 
midst of which they were assembled. Mr. 
Newton also referred to the untoward destruc- 
tion of some of the fine groups of the pediments, 
and to the intgresting confluence in that room, 
from various sources, of many fragments which 
have since been restored to their proper places 
among the Pedimental Figures, the Metopes, 
and the Frieze. This is, indeed, turning the 
Museum to educational advantage. Several 
other meetings of a similar kind were, we 
believe, held within its precincts during the last 
week. Mr. Newton and the Museum authorities 
deserve great praise for the readiness with 
which they second this movement. This kind- 
ness was thoroughly appreciated by the large 
concourse of the Society assembled, and a cordial 
vote of thanks was returned to Mr. Newton at 
the conclusion of the meeting. 








The Surveyorship of West Derby.—An 
adjourned special meeting of the West Derby 
Local Board has been held, for the purpose of 
appointing a surveyor for the district out of the 
six selected candidates. The salaries asked by 
the candidates varied from 2001. to 3001. The 
six candidates were,—Messrs. E. H. Allies, Shef- 
field; A. Creer, Halifax; W. Bower, Stoke-on- 
Trent; C. H. Lancaster, Liverpool (borough 
surveyor’s office); E. M. Touzeau, West Derby ; 
and W. Thomas, Manchester. Ultimately Mr. 
Allies was appointed, at a salary of 3001. a 
year. Mr. Allies was assistant to Mr. P. B. 
Coghlan, late borough surveyor of Sheffield. 
There were sixty-two candidates. 





SANITATION AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Tue Belgian Annexe of “ Produit Divers,” 
to which allusion was made lately, contains 
many architectural drawings, &c., which cannot 
be fully appreciated without some knowledge of 
recent legislation. These plans and models are, 
for the most part, based on the Decree of the 
14th of August, 1873, granting 800,0001. for the 
building and furnishing of elementary schools. 
This grant facilitated the intervention of the 
Central Government in local affairs, and led to 
the propagation of good hygienic principles in 
the most forsaken and ignorant rural districts. 
According to the law, the Communal Council 
has to determine what structures are necessary 
for educational purposes, and a Permanent Com- 
mittee decides whether the plan adopted by the 
Council be in keeping with the financial resources 
of the district. Every year, at a particular 
period, the Government decides whether it can 
help these local endeavours, and employ some 
portion of the 800,000/. grant to lighten their 
burdens. If the decision be in the affirmative, 
half the total expense is defrayed by the Govern. 
ment. But, on the other hand, the Government 
insists that certain precautions should be taken, 
and these are laid down in a Circular from M. 
Delcour, the Minister of the Interior. It is the 
practical realisation of the regulations thus 
initiated, which may in part be examined at the 
Exhibition. 

In planning the erection of a school, the local 
authorities are informed that if they desire 
assistance from the Government they must see 
to “the nature of the soil. The site and its 
salubrity should be subjects of special atten- 
tion.” Article 1 of the Circular of November, 
1874, stipu'ates that the site of a school must 
be on dry and open ground, away from all 
miasmatic influences, and all noises of a trouble- 
some nature. The school should be accessible 
without difficulty, and free from any surround- 
ings,— unwholesome industries, for instance,— 
which might be injurious to the health of the 
pupils. Thus there is a special clause to the 
effect that no school should be built within 150 
yards of acemetery. In calculating the neces- 
sary school accommodation for a district, the 
number of likely pupils may be estimated in the 
proportion of 15 per cent. on the total popula- 
tion. Allthat may engender humidity must be 
carefully avoided, and schools facing the south- 
west must be protected by an inner wall sepa- 
rated from the outer wall by a space of at least 
5 centimétres. How far these rules, laid down 
by the Belgian Government, have been realised 
is a matter which can scarcely be judged by 
a visit to the Exhibition; but it is at Jeast 
important to know what are the regulations our 
neighbours consider as indispensable. On the 
other hand, so far as the actual buildings are 
concerned, the reports and drawings exhibited 
give us ample details and illustrations. These are, 
in fact, plans conceived expressly for the purpose 
of carrying out the Government regulations, and 
thus, in accordance with these latter, we find 
that the size of the rooms is based on the rule 
that each inmate must possess around him 
4, métres 500 decimétres cubic of space. It is 
further suggested that the rooms should be 
rectangular, with the angles rounded, and 
lateral windows looking, if possible, towards 
the south-east and the north-east. The number 
representing the window-space should equal at 
least one-twentieth of the cubic capacity of the 
class-room, and these windows should open at 
the top. 

Ventilation and sewer-gas are the objects of 
particular and stringent injunctions. The 
Minister of the Interior insists on the necessity 
of supplementary methods of ventilation in the 
evening, when the rooms are lighted up, and the 
air consequently becomes more scarce. Aper- 
tures immediately over the gas-burners are 
strongly recommended. The heating of the 
schools should be so contrived as to maintain 
a mean temperature of 14° to 10° centigrade, 
and the air of each room should be renewed 
completely at least twice in every hour. The 
closets are to be constructed out of doors, and 
as far away from the main building as possible. 
There should be at least one closet for every 
fifteen girls and one for every twenty-five boys, 
with two urinals for each thirty males. Where 
sewers do not exist, concave watertight soil-pits 
should be built, with a ventilating-shaft, to pre- 
vent the accumulation of noxious gases. The 
seats are so contrived that a thorough and con- 
tinuous draught passes immediately under the 
pan, which conveys the ascending sewer-gas to 








the large and general shaft built for the venti 
lation of the closets. By thus saving the pa, 
from the ingress of sewer-gas, one of the ho 
frequent causes of enteric fever is avoided 
Another rule states that the closet ventilating. 
shaft must be higher than the most elevated 
part of the school roof. 

Taking all these regulations into consideration 
and then examining, as far as possible, how 
extensively they have been applied, it will at 
once be seen that Belgium is in advance of 
many other countries in her school hygiene 
Indeed, it is surprising how so small a country 
gives so admirable an example to its huge 
neighbours. How much Russia, Germany, and 
France have to learn from Belgium before they 
are able to distinguish themselves by takin 
equal care of the health of their school children 
will be readily appreciated by those who ex. 
amine something more than the mere surface 
and glitter of the Exhibition. Unfortunately, 
the very sections which convey the best and 
the most practical moral lessons are, ag 
rule, dull and unattractive in appearance, 
Statistical charts, though conveying the most 
important information, do not constitute an 
ideal ornamentation for the walls of an exhi. 
bition. Heavy Blue Books are not calculated to 
attract visitors who, as a rule, expect to be 
amused; and even architectural drawings are 
shunned when, close at hand, the art galleries 
are resplendent with the greatest paintings 
from all nations. The Belgian annexe, which 
we have paused to describe, is consequently, 
and, comparatively speaking, deserted. The 
details are passed unobserved ; nor do the maps, 
plans, drawings, and models of the Belgian 
universities, and industrial or technical schools, 
attract any more attention. But outside this 
section, where, in the various little pavilions 
of different nationalities, strange drinks and 
liquors are sold by wonderful waitresses, decked 
in the peasant dresses of far-off countries, the 
crowd gathers and takes greater interest in the 
colour of a Russian skirt, and the flavour of the 
pink annette from Holland, than in the health 
and education of the coming generation. 

Paris. 








SIR JOHN VANBRUGH AND HIS 
CRITICS. 


A THOUGHTFUL review of the architectural 
works of Vanbrugh must excite surprise that 
they should have been the objects either of 
extravagant praise or severe censure. They 
seem to me the natural outcome of the school 
of his immediate predecessor, Wren, whose 
productions were not wanting in picturesque- 
ness of outline. They may, at least, be con- 
sidered the genuine offspring of the style of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Bow Church, brightened 
by the fancy and feeling of the poet-architect 
as a diagnosis. Common sense would teach 
him that there was no necessity for a mansion 
600 ft. or 700 ft. long to be bounded above by 
one straight line, like the National Gallery. It 
was perfectly natural that he should make 
the different masses of a building,—one con- 
taining state-rooms, another ordinary rooms, & 
third servants’ rooms, of different heights ; and, 
for the rest, there was sufficient inspiration at 
home in the Tudor Gothic and the Elizabethan 
architecture, to say nothing of the aye 
varied skyline of nature in mountain and fores 


scenery, without the French chitesax, 
account for greater picturesqueness Be 


is displayed in his works. It was 2 
that he should go beyond Wren in picturesque- 
ness. Wren was attracted to architecture 
by its prosaic side; Vanbrugh by its woes 
Wren, who had previously exhibited no poe ” 
fancy, came up to it from abstract <— j 
Vanbrugh came down to it from mene 
poetry,— from an ideal world of a 
and majestic forms, in which, no — ra 
youth had been passed. In short, the oy in 
Vanbrugh’s architectural character 18 foun “ 
the fact of his being a poet, as that of Wren 

in his being a mathematician. Wren had os 
vented astronomical instruments, and = ‘ 
author of scientific theories and as : 
hence construction was play to him. hae 
was dramatist, and had written comedies; “ 
designing airy architectural shapes 3 i re 
and the works of the dutiful pupils o ra 
Jones would look tame to him. He would Pee 
the columnar orders through his imagina pe 
rather than through his judgment. A gern 
or sculptor coming among architects would -: 
made some commotion, and shown some varia 
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on their wor > 
architects, who made the style more picturesque 
and sculpturesque than Palladio, who was archi- 
tect only ; but a poet, whose domain is commen- 
gurate with the imaginative faculty,—a poet prac- 
tised in the difficult task of portraying the heart of 
man and everything else of which an image may 
pe formed in the mind by combining the elements 
of existing things,—would naturally go farther. 
A poet possessed of any considerable measure of 
“the vision and the faculty divine,” entering 
upon the practice of architecture, must be like 
an angel coming down to trouble it, and show 
what miracles it can produce despite the intracta- 
pility of stone, so infinitely inferior in flexibility 
words. 
Oat it was not merely the exercise on his 
works of the exuberent fancy and imagination 
that produced the witty satire, and gave the 
prilliancy and point that charms in the “ Pro- 
yoked Wife,” that constitutes the merit of Van- 
prugh. It was something more valuable than 
these. The great defect of the architecture of 
the school of Inigo Jones, though it has elements 
which give it interest and value for all time, is 
that it is too Italian and unnational,—not suffi- 
ciently modified by considerations of place and 
time, and does not adequately reflect English 
feeling and character. A chief merit of Van- 
brugh is that he boldly Anglicised the Italian 
architecture of his predecessors; did away with 
its southern exotic character, by greater massi- 
veness below, as well as by more lightness above, 
and by making the windows always prominent 
features. Inigo Jones’s works, however beauti- 
ful, were little else than Italian architecture ; 
those of Vanbrugh, who had perhaps scarcely 
heard of Bernini, then so potential throughout 
Europe, were not. “ The style of no age, of no 
country,’ says Walpole, meaning it as reproach, 
“appears in his works”; the reason is, the style 
he found had passed through the alembic of his 
mind, and become English. 

But it was a step in architectural composition 
before the analogous step was made in the lead- 
ing fine art,—poetry. The school of Inigo Jones 
in architecture corresponded to the school of 
Pope in poetry, the so-called classically correct 
school, which boasted its superiority in language, 
in numbers, and sentiment to that of Donne and 
Drayton, but to which the memory and the 
judgment contributed more than the imagina- 
tion and sentiment. While the architecture which 
Vanbrugh found when he commenced the prac- 
tice of the art corresponded to this school, his 
own works evince the vigour of thought and 
warmth of feeling and fancy which belonged to 
the later and truer school of poetry that was 
inaugurated by Cowper and Burns, and was 
followed by Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats, producing something like a 
revival of the Elizabethan spring before it was 
tinctured by imitation of the French. 

This is why they were lampooned by Pope 
and Swift. There was some inconsistency in so 
original and profound a thinker as the author of 

Gulliver” becoming an assailant of Vanbrugh ; 
but to Pope and his school it was natural 
he should give offence. The homely English 
subjects of Cowper and Burns, had they ap- 
peared fifty or sixty years earlier, would pro- 
bably have excited similar ridicule. Such poems 
= Comper’s “Lines on the Receipt of his Mother’s 
Picture,” or Burns’s “ Cotter’s Saturday Night” 
would scarcely have been relished by Horace 
Walpole. 

. a I say, is why Vanbrugh was assailed, 

nd not, as Sir Uvedale Price erroneously 
oa fur his faults. These the critics of 
Pe ay, I fancy, were unable to detect. He 

48 reproached for not being correct according 
} yen of criticism which, having no founda- 
peg pee -_ reason, he did not acknow- 
eee. . pole truly says, “ he broke through 
r+ ee lt ut they were rules of the architec- 
E A, another climate, and had no force on 
inet, - Conn. If he made his columns, for 
Italiane’ Me more massive proportions than the 
igher € did so fora good reason. He obeyed 
which & was than he broke; the heaviness for 

" stole blamed, and which appeared in 
ner ~ of his compositions, not in the 

~ = » Was not only a means of adapting 
oa our rough stormy climate, but it was 
the great means by which he united them to 

“ ground, producing the quality that won him 
» Ah sre of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by whom 
“a tine ” critics he appears to have been 
ancient Eo t shows that he had what the 
wvalists td ger and Greeks, and the Medi- 

» had, but what few modern architects 


ks, as did the Italian painter-sculptor- 


have exhibited in their works,—a proper sense 
of an zesthetic whole. ‘ He understood,” says 
the great artist just mentioned, “light and 
shadow, and had great skill in composition, and 
perfectly understood in his art what is most 
difficult in painting,—the conduct of the back- 
ground, by which the design is set off to the 
greatest advantage. What the background is 
in painting is the real ground on which the 
building is erected; and no architect took 
greater care that his work should not appear 
crude and hard; that is, it did not abruptly 
start out of the ground without expectation and 
preparation.” This may be said of Blenheim, 
where various bold projections of various heights 
form the foreground to the main building. 
Above, in the upper part, it is not heavy. 
Blenheim is not what Pope calls it, “ a laboured 
quarry above ground,” any more than St. Paul’s 
is. It is more like a forest, heavy below and 
light above, which is the general character of 
nature. And though in that building, as in 
some others, he was influenced by the com- 
position of our old castles, he had too much 
sense to make it a sham castle. 

If it wants grace of detail, which it most 
likely does, it has that inimitable grace which 
sincerity and strong feeling communicate to the 
most homely compositions, whether in archi- 
tecture or poetry, and is more truly classic in 
spirit than the so-called correcter works of Bur- 
lington, Webb, and Hawksmoor, and others of 
the contemporary school; and an example to 
after-time of the right appropriation of archi- 
tectural examples. Faults it has, as I said 
above, but they are what neither Pope nor 
Horace Walpole was able to detect, and which 
probably escaped the eye of Reynolds, — if, 
indeed, his technical knowledge of architecture 
had made him aware of them. The greatest 
of them is, that it had not the unity of parts or 
masses that the whole, or rather the basement, 
has to the ground. Blenheim Palace is not what 
Sir Uvedale Price calls it,—a well-combined 
whole: no two of its blocks are united by the 
coincidence of their entablatures. Castle 
Howard is similarly faulty, but in a less degree: 
its lateral galleries at least have moreunity with 
the projecting wings and pavilions with which 
they terminate. The varied outline for which 
Vanbrugh has been praised should have been 
obtained by the addition of attic or minor orders 
of varied heights, or by the clearstory arrange- 
ment, as the Gothic and Elizabethan buildings 
which suggested his picturesque outline might 
have taught him. 

But he cut the Gordian knot instead of un- 
tying it, and produced his picturesque sky-line 
by breach of the grammar of the art, which 
possibly, as he did not come into the profession 
by the door, he was not very wel! acquainted 
with. What is more surprising, the same fault 
has been committed by men who were well 
acquainted with the grammar of the art,—by 
Von Klenze in the Glyptothek, at Munich, for 
example,—the wings of which are not joined to 
the body as nature joins body and wings in her 
organised structures. 

The triple temple of the Acropolis of Athens 
is, I am aware, looked to as an authority for this 
practice. But it is counter to the general 
teaching of the Greek architecture, which I 
think, should silence that of any single example, 
and I believe the Erechtheium would have been 
more beantiful if it had not been an exception to 
the Greek continuity of entablature. 

While Vanbrugh exhibited in most of his 
works a richness of profile that cannot fail to 
charm, yet there is really no surprising splen- 
dour in his compositions. What is the pic- 
turesqueness or variety of outline of Blenheim 
Palace, or Castle Howard, or Grimsthorpe, or 
King’s Weston, compared with that of Litchfield 
or Ely Cathedrals,—unfading flowers of poetry, 
blossoming through the night of ages in stone ? 
Nor would Sir Joshua, I think, have attributed 
to him the merit of invention had he known or 
recollected the richness of his resources,—the 
materials on which his imagination had been 
fed. Vanbrugh did not plant the standard of 
architecture in any direction farther into the 
unknown, as the Gothicists did in the Middle 
Ages, as the Saracens did in Spain, in Egypt, 
and in Hindostan. But if he did not create a 
new style, he did what was nearly equivalent 
to it. He rightly organised and adapted the 
elements at his command, and leavened all 
with the natural and acquired richness of his 
own mind. 

I have only to express my regret, which I 





doubt not is widely shared, that his works in 


his previous walk, equally honourable to his 

intellect and imagination, should be, in any 

measure, discreditable to his moral sense. 
Samurt Hueeins. 








THE DOME OF THE ROCK. 


Sir,—Having read carefully the able review 
of Mr. Fergusson’s “Temples of the Jews,” 
which appeared in your columns on the Ist 
inst., I should be glad to be allowed to point out 
one or two architectural indications which have 
not, as far as I know, been previously discussed, 
and which seem to have an important bearing 
on the question of the date of the Dome of the 
Rock. 

The main architectural features which have 
been criticised are the colamns, the arches, and 
the beam running between the pillars. It 
appears that most architects agree as to the 
character of the columns, assigning them to the 
fourth century. I would, however, point out 
that the capitals of the different pillars are not 
all of one design (as are those of Constantine’s 
basilica at Bethlehem). The two very different 
sketches of capitals in the Dome of the Rock 
which are given by you in illustration, serve to 
show this, and after making careful sketches of 
the twelve pillars supporting the drum, | find 
that only three are of one pattern, the rest 
differing not only in design, but in proportions and 
in outline. There is also a sensible difference in 
the diameters of the shafts and in their lengths. 
Thus the blocks above the pillars of the arcade 
are of different heights, in order to make the 
spring of the arches all on one level. The 
square blocks of marble at the bases of the 
shafts were removed in 1874, and inside them 
the old bases were found. These also differ 
from one another in their mouldings, and in one 
case it appears that one of the shafts is upside 
down, and that its base-mouldings are imme- 
diately beneath the capital, which has been 
placed above. 

The natural deduction seems to be that these 
pillars were coliected from some other building 


‘or buildings, and utilised by the builders of the 


Dome of the Rock. This we know to have been 
a common practice of Arab builders, and in the 
case of the Mosque of Amru (which Mr. Fer- 
gusson states to be now pretty much in the con- 
dition in which it was left by that very ’Abd el 
Melek who claims to have built the Dome of the 
Rock), the columns have been torn from older 
buildings, and much resemble those under con- 
sideration. 

With regard to the connecting beam, I leave 
it to architects to decide whether it is strictly 
correct to institute a comparison between such 
a beam and a stone cornice found in an Italian 
building. It is, of course, a constructive im- 
possibility to build a stone cornice between the 
pillars in the way in which this wooden beam is 
introduced, and there seems hardly to be any 
constructive similarity between this tie-beam 
and the arched cornice of the Golden Gateway. 
If we look nearer to the spot than Thessalonica, 
we shall find this kind of tie-rod used at 
Damascus, and in the Mosque of ’Amru at Cairo, 
without mentioning the cases of the Dome of the 
Chain and the Aksah Mosque, in Jerusalem. 

Having had the opportunity of walking along 
this wooden cornice, and of examining it when 
under repair, I may be allowed to remark that 
it has probably been constructed at two periods. 
The original beam, which is shown in your illus- 
tration, had a rectangular cross section, and the 
face wasornamented with bronze, the ornamenta- 
tion running inside the marble cap, which was 
built up round the stone block above the capital 
at a later period. To this beam a wooden 
cornice has been added, and is attached by 
cramps, which are visible when it is seen from 
above. It seems thus probable that the attached 
cornice is later work. 

At the Golden Gateway we find a stone cornice 
deflected into an arch, and, from the style, De 
Vogiié has dated the building as of the fifth or 
sixth century. To this the reviewer demurs, 
but he will, I believe, find that the conclusion 
was based on comparison with other dated 
examples of strikingly similar appearance found 
in Northern Syria. If we wish to form an 
accurate conception of the style in which Con- 
stantine’s basilicas in Palestine were built, it 
seems hardly necessary to refer to Rome. At 
Bethlehem we have a building of Constantine’s, 
which has escaped the destruction which over- 
took nearly all the early buildings in Palestine. 
The columns resemble those in the Dome of the 
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Rock, but they support a: flat architrave on 
which the wall of the clearstory rises, and the 
arched cornice is not found in that building. 

A contrast has been pointed out between the 
Aksah Mosque and the Dome of the Rock, but 
surely any one well acquainted with the two 
monuments will see an equal dissimilarity 
between the Dome of the Rock and the Golden 
Gateway. In the outer wall of the former the 
arches are, as the reviewer points out, struck 
from two centres. In the Golden Gateway the 
arches are semicircular. In the numerous 
Byzantine ruins which occur in Palestine, the 
semicircular arch is used, and in one fine 
example, which I discovered in 1873, the curved 
cornice also occurs in a Byzantine monastery of 
Samaria (Deir el Kulah), though the building is 
unfortunately not dated. If, then, the Golden 
Gate were Constantine’s work, how comes it 
that he used semicircular arches there, but 
pointed arches in the Dome of the Rock, while 
Justinian reverts to the semicircular arch? On 
the other hand, in the Mosque of ’Amru, at 
Cairo, which, as before noticed, was rebuilt by 
*Abd el Melik, we find the arches to have just 
the slightest approach to a point (as described 
by Coste in his “Architecture Arabe,”’ re- 
sembling those of the Dome of the Rock. 

The question appears to me to be, therefore, 
whether it is not safer to compare the Dome of 
the Rock with the few known specimens of 
early Arab work rather than with European 
examples of fourth-century style, and whether 
Mr. Fergusson’s architectural criticism is suffi- 
ciently accurate to outweigh the evidence of 
Arab and Christian historians, and that of the 
Cufic and Arabic dated inscriptions which run 
along the sides of the Dome of the Rock. 

I will not enter into the historical and topo- 
graphical difficulties raised by Mr. Fergusson’s 
views; but, in conclusion, I would beg to answer 
the charge of neglect which has been brought 
against the Jerusalem explorers with regard to 
excavation in the vault which Mr. Fergusson 
supposes to be the crypt of his basilica. The 
vault in question was discovered by Captain 
Warren, R.E. The south wall is of rock, with 
rock piers projecting into the chamber. The 
roof and north wall are of modern masonry, with 
pointed arches. The east and west ends are 
choked with rubbish. 

I would first point out that the Rock rises 
suddenly west of the vault toa level higher than 
that of its roof, so that excavation could not be 
pursued much further in that direction, while 
the present surface falls so fast that if the vault 
ran further eastwards it would very soon appear 
above the surface. 

In spite of this, every effort was made to re- 
enter the vault in question. Not only did Captain 
Warren do his best, but I repeated the attempt 
in 1872, 1873, and 1874. 

Even had a more adequate sum been offered 
than that which Mr. Fergusson promised, the 
difficulties could not, I feel convinced, have been 
overcome. Spades, picks, and other instruments 
must first have been smuggled into the Haram, 
and the excavated earth would have had to be 
removed. To do this secretly would have been 
next to impossible. To do it openly it was 
necessary not only to bribe the sheik of the 
mosque (which might have been possible), but 
to bribe or get rid of the black guardians of the 
Haram. These fanatics are not to be bought at 
any price; and as they are always present at 
night, and not controllable by the sheikh, the 
prosecution of such excavation either at this 
spot, or anywhere else in the Haram enclosure, 
remains at present an impossibility. 

Mr. Fergusson was, no doubt, unaware of 
these attempts, or he would hardly have charged 
the Palestine Exploration Fund with neglect. 

CraupE R. Conner, Lieut. R.E. 








Earley.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church of St. Bartholomew, Earley, was laid by 
Mr. Walter, M.P., on the 12th inst. The church, 
which will accommodate 600 persons, is to be 
bnilt from the designs of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
A.R.A., by Messrs. Stephens & Bastow, of 
Bristol, who have taken the contract. Mr. Young 
is the foreman, and Mr. Barr clerk of the works. 
It will be built of red and grey bricks, with 
Bath stone dressings, and will be in the Early 
English style; and is to have, when completed, 
north and south aisles, divided from the nave by 
granite columns, with capitals and bases of 
Doulting stone. The roof will be of open pitch 
pine, and covered with Broseley tiles. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE THAMES. 


Ir may seem a paradox to speak of the archi- 
tecture of the Thames, but it is the best mode 
of enclosing in one comprehensive title the 
buildings which are scattered along the banks 
of our chief stream from Oxford to London. 
They are in various counties, in different villages, 
in several towns, but they all belong to the 
valley of the Thames. 

We pointed out some weeks ago* in these 
columns how accessible and cheap a field 
Normandy is for those who desire to unite at 
once change of scene and opportunities of archi- 
tectural study. As the summer grows apace, 
we may devote a short space to a glance at the 
architectural subjects which an inland voyage 
down the Thames presents to any one for whom 
such matters are an attraction. For it is rather 
too much the case that those who make this 
very charming expedition do so with too single- 
minded a purpose of simply descending the 
river. But the manner in which such an expe- 
dition should be undertaken is to make the river 
the actual route, to set apart each day but a 
comparatively short distance, such as fifteen 
miles, and then to engraft, so to speak, on this 
some other pleasure, such as sketching, botani- 
sing, or the viewing and study of some of the 
architectural objects by which the Thames flows 
down. Between Oxford and Richmond, five or 
six days may be easily spent in this manner ; 
between Oxford and Windsor, four or five days 
can be fully occupied; and there is no difficulty 
in prolonging the descent to a greater length of 
time. 

And we naturally presume that most persons 
will choose rather to descendt than ascend the 
river; for, though it is aslow-flowing stream com- 
pared to the Severn or the Wye, yet to journey 
up against the current gives much unnecessary 
labour to those who ply the oars, without any 
connterbalancing advantage. 

To begin with, at the very offset of the 
voyage, or rather before its commencement, there 
is Oxford to be seen. But Oxford is a town 
where day after day may be passed at any 
period of the year, for, to use Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s line, “She needs not June for beauties 
heightening.” We therefore pass on on our 
expedition, merely pointing out that those who 
do not know, or who desire to add to their 
knowledge of, Oxford, will find it a starting- 
point where they long may linger. 

But a mile and a quarter now brings us to 
the village and water-mill at Iffley, where is the 
church of St. Mary, surrounded by its green 
graveyard, its waving chestnuts, and stately 
elms, with the quiet river and the ancient mill 
below. Itis undoubtedly one of the finest speci- 
mens of Norman architecture in England, and 
in its admirable proportions, good state of pre- 
servation, and in the fair scenery by which it is 
surrounded, as remarkable in its own way as the 
grand and stately cathedral of Durham rising 
on the heights above the Wear. 

The west front, with its beautiful doorway 
and circular window, the noticeable mouldings of 
the interior arches of the tower, the two side 
doorways on the north and south of the church, 
enable the visitor to grasp in his mind a Norman 
church in its entirety, and he will pass on down 
the river, not only with fresh knowledge ac- 
quired, but with the remembrance of a really 
beautiful piece of English landscape firmly 
engraven on his mind. We do not dwell at any 
greater length in description of the place, for 
most of our readers will be able to read of the 
respective features of this church in Rickman’s 
“ Gothic Architecture ”’; we touch upon it and de- 
scend the Isis. Passing by Sandford we are within 
a mile and a half of St. Peter’s College, Radley, 
which we described in a recent number of the 
Builder,} and then, leaving Nuneham Courtney, 
approach the town of Abingdon, Here “ distance 
lends enchantment to the view,” for the well- 
proportioned spire of the church of St. Helen, 
on the banks of the river, the red-tiled build- 
ings, and the picturesque bridge, give a general 
view of much picturesqueness which, when 
approached nearer, loses a good deal of its 
attractiveness. This bridge, indeed, with its 
six pointed narrow arches, standing sturdily 
across the river, is not unworthy of notice, for 
it was built so long ago as the year 1416, and its 





* See p. 427, ante. 

+ It may be useful here to state that Mr. John Salter, 
boat-builder, of Oxford, supplies boats at fixed prices for 
this journey. Thus, a ‘ Rig, to hold three or four, costs 
21. to Henley, 27. 5s, to Windsor, 2/, 10s. to Richmond, 


the length of time allowed for the descent being a week. 
t See p. 559, ante, 








erection was quite an historical event in th 
annals of Berkshire. In the old hospital 
Abingdon, some quaint lines of a primitiye kind 
bear witness to the importance with which it 
was at one time regarded,— 
‘*Kynge Henry V. in his fourthe yere, 
He hath i-found for his folk a brig in Berkscheere, 


Where cartis with carriage may go and come clere 

That many winters afore were marred in the myre, 

For now is Culham Hythe (ferry) come to an end. 

An all the contrie the better and no man the worse,” 
Some fifteen miles from Oxford by water, the 
Thame joins the larger Isis, and a little aboye 
the confluence of the two streams lies the lar e 
village of Dorchester, which can be roast 
from the main river by following the windine 
Thame through meadows and beneath willows 
for a quarter of a mile. The glory has now 
departed from what was once a city, and once 
too, the largest see in England, embracing ag it 
did what are now the dioceses of Winchester 
Salisbury, Bath and Wells, Lichfield, Worcester 
and Hereford. But even yet Dorchester Abbey, 
as it is usually called, or, more properly speak. 
ing, the Church of SS. Peter and Paul, bears 
witness to the great ecclesiastical past which 
belongs to this Oxfordshire village. The abbey 
itself, 300 ft. in length, stands on rising ground 
above the Thame, but possesses only the re. 
mains of its former greatness. There are 
some slight remnants of the ancient Norman 
building; there are some sedilia in the Deco. 
rated style; there are three knightly monu. 
ments of the reign of Edward III., whereon 
the warriors are engraved life-size, in their 
chain armour. There is some noticeable an. 
cient glass still remaining, and there is a very 
unique Jesse window on the north side; there 
are also various other details of interest to the 
student of architecture. But even as it stands 
it is an object well worth attention, recalling, as 
it does, the days when ecclesiasticism was in 
power in the fertile plains of Oxfordshire, and 
when a great religious centre occupied the site 
of the quiet agricultural village on the banks of 
the Thame. But unlike the church of Iffley, 
its ancient splendour has departed, and whereas 
the former is equally ancient, it yet bears its 
years with no loss of beauty or of form. 

We forbear to do more than merely mention 
the pretty church at Clifden Hampden, standing 
on the rocks above the river, or yet the Church 
of St. Thomas, at Goring, among the fairest 
scenery which the Thames can boast. In each 
will be found some details of interest for the 
architectural student. But a longer stay should 
be made at Sonning, where the church was 
restored in 1853, where Lord Stowell lies buried, 
and the south aisle is of the period called 
Decorated. Of a different character, after we 
have passed the noble reach of water at Henley, 
are the remains of Medmenham Abbey, which 
once was an ecclesiastical building, but in later 
years, after it ceased to be a religious house, was 
turned into the scene of the revellings of a club, 
who took for their motto the sardonic words 
“ Fay ce que voudras.” Bui yet with the simple 
pointed arches of the remnants of the abbey, 
facing the river as it glides by the grass plot 
among which the ruins stand, it forms a very 
noticeable object, and one which, for the archi- 
tect or the general visitor, cannot fail to have 
attractions. ? 

There is, perhaps, no more attractive bit 
of the Thames than that which takes m 
Bisham Abbey and Church. The river bends 
round in a broad and sweeping curve, the 
grand elms overhang the right bank of the 
river, and, among them, in park-like meadows 
sloping up to the tree-covered ridge behind, 
are the abbey and church of Bisham. The 
former, now a dwelling-house, contains many 
things of interest, and, with its fine lancet win- 
dow, projecting oriels, and picturesque ce 
gables, is—apart altogether from its historical 
associations—an eminently picturesque sight. 
The church, having been restored some seventy 
years ago, is just now at the end of a secon 
restoration and enlargement, the south aisle 
having been considerably lengthened. But 
when the newness which it now necessarily 
wears has worn off, when the whiteness of the 
stones and the red tiles of the roof tone dows, 
it will become more in harmony with the 
scenery, the abbey, and the associations of this 
charming spot. ‘The last place we will 1 
before reaching Windsor is Bray, of which, pe 
the way, there is at the moment a delight a 
view by George Fripp in the Exhibition of t 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, showing 
the reach of the Thames, glowing in the oy 
light, and the square church-tower rising rom 
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among the trees. A good deal of the building 
is either Early English or Decorated, bat this 
tower, the most noticeable object from the river, 
‘sof considerably later date than the rest of the 
church. But the place is associated in most 
eople’s minds more with Simon Allyn, the 
weathercock-like -sixteenth-century Vicar of 
Bray, whose main principle in life was to live 
and die Vicar of this pleasant spot :— 
“ And this is law, I will maintain 
Until my dying day, sir, 
That whatsoever ~ , shall reign, 
I'll be the Vicar of Bray, sir,”’ 
ld not be difficult to go into greater detail 
respecting the places we have briefly touched 
upon, and respecting others which lie somewhat 
away from the actual silent highway along which 
our holiday-maker has been supposed to be pur- 
suing his travels, and to say something also as to 


It wou 


the secular buildings on the route. But we have |. 


said enough to show that whilst the muscles may 
be braced, the mind and the eye may be employed, 
it may be, in pondering over the white masses of 
the water ranunculus or the purple campanala, 
half hidden in the grass, or, if architecture be 
the subject of study, over the ancient buildings 
which lie in these sequestered villages by the 
side of the Thames. 








SHEFFIELD. 


Tur picture which Wordsworth drew, in his 
“Excursion,” of a “ huge town, continuous and 
compact,” over which “the smoke of unremit- 
ting fires hangs permanent,” where a rumbling 
stream “turns a multitude of dizzy wheels,” 
and where still there are “ crazy huts and tot- 
tering hovels,’’ muy fairly be applied to Shef- 
field. Ancient in date, the records of the town 
supply remembrances of the Conqueror; its 
manor furnishing facts in relation to the notable 
people who have been connected with it, and its 
castle furnishing prison to cardinal and queen 
before an iconoclastic Parliament demolished it. 
Not by its own participation in feats of arms, or 
in the pomp and circumstance of war, has 
Sheffield been made so famous as by furnishing 
the weapons for others. It is claimed that, in 
the days of the archers, it supplied their arrow- 
heads. Its cutlery had renown so far back as 
Chaucer’s day ; but till pack-horses gave place to 
other means of conveyance, its trade did not 
grow rapidly, nor its bounds extend. From the 
time of the extension of navigation on the Don 
to the town it began to rise in importarce and 
extent, and its trade to grow. But twoscore 
years ago, even, it was the dark shadow only of 
its present self. In its valley, sheltered with 
thickly-timbered woods, it produced its knives 
and forks, tools, and plate, its square town. 
hall in the Haymarket, its old Gothic parish 
church, and its infirmary, being amongst the 
chief architectural attractions. In addition to 
its six churches, even then it had twenty-two 
dissenting chapels; it had its hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, its literary and philosophical society, 
and two or three institutes and libraries ; four 
weekly newspapers were issued in those days; 
but a veracious chronicler states that “ amuse- 
ments appear to be a secondary considera- 
tion, as scarcely any town equal in extent pos- 
sesses fewer resorts for the votaries of fashion 
and gaiety.” Trade was then comparatively 
small; four anvil-makers were recorded, and 
eleven auger - makers ; the Britannia - metal 
makers numbered thirteen only ; five cutlery- 
manufacturers only appear, whilst eighty-nine 
file-manufacturers were recorded; and there 
were in the staple trades of Sheffield variations 
4s great from what is now known. These were 
ri pre-railway days, when the Royal Mail from 
rise the Hope from Halifax, the Telegraph 
rer Birmingham, the Royal Union, and a score 
. other coaches and cars, dashed into the town to 

e Tontine, the Commercial, the Falcon, King’s 

ead, and other inns ; when carriers were many 
Fasc and the “conveyances” by water of 
dak ve Sanith, _Laverack, and Hunt, left the 
weak’ arf daily. These days of the four 
Morac. papers,—Iris, Independent, Courant, and 
three } -—have passed away, and with them 
vat Pe the four old recorders of Sheffield have 
nie ied. Its iron mannfacture had made 
oe from the days when Camden 
void 7 as being remarkable “for black- 
ag Ay being much iron digged up in 
district Faas it was still small. In the wide 
regions f effield a committee included the 
in tie tom Chesterfield to Chapel, and found 
wit about fourteen blast-furnaces there, 
. ® yearly production varying from 250 tons 


1,000 tons,—an output which about forty 





years ago had risen to more than double that|and brass works, machine shops, and other 


amount. In a narrow range now, Sheffield en- 
closes nine or ten furnaces, but the growth is 
rather in capacity of production than in num- 
ber; but the change is the greatest in the pro- 
duction of steel by the newer processes, for the 
Sheffield firms own 18 out of the 110 Bessemer 
converters in Great Britain, and a considerable 
proportion of the furnaces for the Siemens- 
Martin processes. In its district, also, fifty-one 
collieries are sinking or working, so that its 
coal-producing capacity is very large. With 
coal around it, with vast iron, steel, and cutlery 
works within and on its borders, the growth of 
Sheffield has been great, and though in some of 
the departments of these trades its growth is 
meuaced by the planting of these industries 
elsewhere, yet it is evident that the meridian of 
the commerce of Sheffield is not passed. 

How has Sheffield grown? In its population, 
for at the beginning of this century the five 
townships of Sheffield, Hcclesall, Brightside, 
Attercliffe, Nether Hallam, and Upper Hallam, 
had only a population of 45,725, which was 
doubled by 1841, rose to 185,000 by 1861, at the 
time of the last census was 239,946, and is now 
believed to reach 270,000. It is interesting to 
notice that whilst in seventy years the popula- 
tion of the townships of Sheffield has nearly 
trebled, that of the townships of Eccleshall has 
been multiplied ninefold, and that of Brightside 
twelvefold. In the wide borough there are 
about 45,000 municipal voters, and nearly 40,000 
Parliamentary voters, so that representation has 
advanced with population. There is also a 
growth of disease and misery, and thus its public 
hospital records 90 in-patients, with large num- 
bers of casualty and other cases treated weekly, 
and in connexion with its women’s hospital 150 
cases are weekly dealt with, whilst hospitals for 
eye and ear and other special forms of disease 
add to the curative influences the cutlery town 
is proud of. It has other and more pleasant 
aspects: its public parks are green oases in its 
dingy streets; its musenm admits 3,000 visitors 
weekly ; and four public free libraries set the 
example to more pretentious towns. Unhappily, 
there is a considerable proportion of “ bibulous 
clay’ in Sheffield, and in the borough 1,200 
persons are yearly proceeded against for drunken- 
ness—a fourth of whom are women, and the 
whole number gives a proportion of 1 person 
apprehended for drunkenness in about 222 of the 
population. The fact that the greatest number 
of apprehensions take place on the Monday 
graphically points to the source of the evil, and 
temperance reformers would point to the 566 
public-houses, and the 935 beer-houses as the 
means. The police force is 320 in number,—not 
excessive for an area of over 23,000 acres. In 
its local governing bodies, in its associations, in 


its varied provisions for the needs of its people, } 


the great “city of steel” may well claim to be 
notable not only by reason of age and extent, 
but also because ef their intrinsic value, as the 
representations of the works of a free and in- 
dustrious people. There are the tokens of a vast 
population in the fact that nearly a score of 
despatches of letters take place from its post- 
office daily, and that in addition to the chief office 
there are sixty-eight receiving-houses, pillar and 
wall letter-boxes. Seven banks, in addition to 
saving-banks, transact its financial business. 
Its churches are more numerous by far than in 
the days referred to, its places of worship for 
dissent in all its shades are not only more nume- 
rous but more ornate and larger than in the past; 
and in some cases there has been in the last 
score of years a very great advance in the 
bumerical strength, as well as in the influence 
of some of the forms of dissent, whilst in the 
growth of wealth in the last two or three genera- 
tions some of the religious bodies of the town have 
found a reason to rejoice in the golden favours 
that have been showered upon them. Sufficient 
facts have been given to show what great 
progress Sheffield has made in this generation. 
But it is in its industrial aspect that Sheffield 
may best court investigation. It is still the 
home of the steel trade, in spite of the efforts 
of some localities to centre it elsewhere. The 
cementation process is carried on almost ex- 
clusively there, and, as we have seen, the newer 
processes are also largely centred there also. 
According to the factory returns, there were 
employed in the cutlery trades in Sheffield over 
8,400 persons; in the file, saw, and tool trades, 
over 6,900 persons; and in the sundry metal 
trades 4,500 persons; but in addition, much of 
the work is done beyond the boundaries of the 
borough; and there are also foundries, plating 


trades. Great companies have arisen of late, 
such as those of John Brown, and Cammell & 
Co., some of which turn out files in countless 
numbers; another rolls out sheet steel for 
pens, forms springs, shapes axles, tires, and 
runs out wire; whilst in another immense 
armour-plates are rolled ; and, finally, in another 
department, Bessemer iron is made and rolled 
into rails. But there are companies formed also 
for the manufacture of special articles. Large 
firms exist, manufacturing and dealing in varied 
branches of the steel, cutlery, file, and metal 
trades, and there are “small masters” who 
deal with these ona lesser scale, and who furnish 
in some degree one of the problems of Sheffield. 
Centring these and other allied trades in its 
bounds, Sheffield is dingy and noisy,—necessarily. 
In the day its streets are gloomy, its lanes re- 
echo with the sound of the steam-hammer, the 
whir of the wheel, the roll and the rattle of 
machinery, and the monotonous sounds which 
prove the presence of Tubal Cain’s descendants 
as fully to the ear as the innumerable signs of 
the workers in metal do to theeye. The waters 
near run grimy, smoke is in the air, dingi- 
ness clings to the buildings, and there is a 
general gloom over the place. By night, how- 
ever, it becomes spectacular: the traveller by 
train sees in approaching the furnace belching 
forth a hot halo, and sending out a stream of 
white-hot iron which scorches the air; the roll- 
ing-mills are alight with the glow from furnace 
and from dropping molten charges; now and 
then a Bessemer converter is seen sending forth 
its shower of sparks and flame, whilst vast 
factories appear, alternating with long rows of 
streets which put off in the night their smeared 
and grimy look, and by red-lighted windows tell 
of the home. 

Thus, poorly pictured, Sheffield sends its lines 
of streets undulating for miles. As a town it 
was not born great, but since the days of Hunts- 
man, it has achieved greatness. It does not 
appear probable that it will grow in the same 
ratio in the future as in the past, for the con- 
ditions of its great manufacture are changing. 
One of our chief customers for hardware is not 
only beginning in some degree to manufacture 
her own, but she is also beginning to export 
to us her productions, and we have therefore 
increased competition to meet both at home and 
abroad. There is, moreover, a growth of the 
steel manufacture in other parts of the United 
Kingdom which is likely to affect in considerable 
degree that industry in Sheffield. Few parts of 
the kingdom have large deposits of iron ores 
suitable for conversion into steel; in the one 
where large deposits are found there is an 
absence of coal, and this to some extent balances 
the cost of production by giving to coal-owning 
districts an advantage in the manufacture also. 
But situated as Sheffield is, though it has cheap 
fuel, it has to bring its crude iron from some 
distance, and it has heavy charges to pay for 
the transmission of the product to ports for 
shipment,—charges which steel-manufacturing 
places on the seaboard escape to a very great 
extent. In some degree these facts may 
affect the future of Sheffield, at any rate, 
so far as the heavier and coarser branches 
of its industries are concerned, but in the 
lighter and more artistic applications of steel, it 
is as yet unrivalled. It has feit deeply the 
depression in these trades, because it depends 
so largely on them, and because its industries 
are so greatly influenced by the condition of the 
foreign trades, and by the political state of the 
| world. Beyond its commerce, there is in Shef- 
' field much that is interesting, and much also 
that deserves the earliest attention of its public- 
spirited citizens. The conditions of labour of some 
of its workmen have been improved of late, but 
much remains still to be done in this respect, 
and the homes of the people in the older parts 
of the town need improvement,—in some in- 
stances, improvement off the face of ‘the earth. 
These workmen themselves, too, who have so 
largely made Sheffield what it is, are still too 
conservative in opposition to needful changes 
in their trades, and still too much led by 
their trade societies, so that, with the keep- 
ing up so generally of “Saint Monday,” the 
state of the city of steel is as yet far from 
what it should be, though in nearly every 
respect it should be gladly noticed that there 
are great changes for the betterin recent times. 
Much has been done, bat much remains yet to 
be done, before Sheffield can be considered in 
that state of corporate prosperity aud happiness 











to which vast populations should aspire. 
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LONDON BRIDGE STATION. 


For some years past Mr. J. P, Knight, 
general manager, and Mr. W. J. Williams, traffic 
superintendent, of the London, Brighton, and 
South C.ast Railway, have been much exercised 
as to the best means possible for increasing the 
facilities for the conduct of the main line and 
local traffic at London Bridge Station, which 
has for a long time been very much strained. 
In 1876 Mr. Williams submitted to the directors 
and chief officers a plan for the re-arrangement 
of the “yard,” as it is technically called, and 
the consolidation and completion, in accordance 
with such re-arrangement, of the signalling and 
points. Whether the obstructions were me- 
chanical or financial we know not, but the plan 
is now being carried out under the direction of 
Mr. Banister, the chief engineer of the company, 
in concert with Mr. Knight, the general 
manager, and Mr. Williams, the originator of 
the design. The changes may be briefly 
described as the extension of two additional 
lines into the station, and the conversion of 
two single into double platforms, to be 
available for arrival or despatch. The 
improved station will have eleven lines of 
rails, each served by a platform, and each 
available for trains both outward and inward 
bound. This unusual system of working 
necessitates a signal for every operation, and, 
as may be supposed, a very careful system 
of signalling and interlocking of points and 
signals, which has been entrusted to the expe- 
rienced signal engineers, Messrs. Saxby & 
Farmer, who will now doubtless direct attention 
to the London Bridge Station of the Brighton 
Company as their latest chef d'euvre. A number 
of detached signals and signal boxes are to be 
superseded by two structures, that have, the 
one—the distant signal-box—98 levers, and the 
other, the home signal-box, as many as 280 
levers !—the largest number probably in any 
signal-box in the world. 

In making the alterations, a number of not 
very sightly huts and buildings have been 
cleared off, and substantial buildings erected tu 
supply their places. These include a range of 
guards’ and drivers’ waiting-rooms, locomotive 
foreman’s room, &c., that support a tank con- 
taining 110,000 gallons of water, with a pump- 
ing-engine house attached. The brick-work is 
in picked stock-brick, the semicircular window- 
heads marked out with red malms and blue 
Staffordshire strings. 








CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE AND ITS 
WORKMEN. 


We have had the opportunity of carefully 
inspecting the now familiar Cleopatra’s Needle. 
It has been exposed partially to public view, 
and a little at least can be readily seen from 
the Embavkment. We call attention to it now, 
and while it is in its present bond-fide state, 
as it is while in that state that such a monu- 
ment is real y and truly interesting to the lover 
of past art and methods of workmanship. So 
much indeed,—may we not say everything ?— 
round and about us of our own antiquities has 
changed and been modernised, that a glance,— 
as here,—at a genuine “ antiquity,” in its rough 
and time-worn state, is quite a novelty,—a some- 
thing really strange to see, and leaving an im- 
pression not to be got at in any other way. 
The preparatory work, it may be mentioned, of 
providing a pedestal for it to stand on 1s rapidly 
progressing ; and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that this too elaborate pedestal will not 
dwarf, and make quite secondary, the monolith 
itself. We here propose to make note of it as 
it now is, and while it tells so simply its own 
story, and to call attention to the workman’s 
part in the granite cutting and carving of it, 
and which, to say truth, needs no added work 
to make it attractive. 

So many descriptions and accounts of this 
“ Needle” have been already given that it must 
needs be familiar to most, but there are yet one 
or two things connected with it which have been 
hardly noticed; but they are vital elements in 
the matter notwithstanding. A word or two, 
then, may at the present juncture prove useful. 
We are toldin an authoritative book on Egyp- 
tian history and antiquities, that of all works 
of Egyptian art in simplicity of form—we 
ask note of this—colossal size, and unity and 
beauty of sculptured decoration, none can be 
put in comparison with the obelisks. The 
Cresars of Rome vied with the Pharaohs of 


Egypt in their admiration of the obelisk, but 
it is not said that these same obelisks were put 
up in the places where they were found, because 
they were pretty to look at, or as attractive 
monuments; they were, indeed, and simply, 
pieces of the temple furniture, just as much so 
as any item of church furniture is a thing of use 
and necessity in a church of to-day. Obelisks 
never stood alone and isolated as this one on the 
Thames Embankment is to stand, but always in 
pairs, and immediately in front of some building 
or pylon; so that in approaching them, and 
getting sight of them, they were seen detailed 
against the huge mass of walling near which 
they stood, and were thus seen at their very best, 
their long shadows being all but a part of them. 

The use and origin of the obelisk is yet as 
debateable as ever, and why these were placed 
at the entrance of the great temples, and always 
in pairs, is not apparent, and whether or no any 
pause or ceremony took place on the occasion of 
the long procession when passing between them 
into the Temple is not known, and can be only 
conjectured. All that we do know is, and of this 
we may feel quite sure, that they were not cut 
out from the quarry, and brought to their places, 
at such a vast cost of labour, for the mere sake 
of putting a something in the places where they 
stood, but that they had a peculiar and highly 
significant meaning, and were, indeed, essential 
parts of the Temple apparatus, whatever that 
might have been. It may be that, could we be 
quite sure of the hieroglyphic reading, this 
would be explained. Objects so conspicuous 
and so striking must need have been highly 
symbolical in purport, and must have been as 
open books to be read in the passing by them. 
This absence of a building, of which the obelisk 
formed a part, and the fact of the ever-present 
but mysterious writing on it, would startle the 
old Egyptian builders and workmen not a little, 
could they but return for a brief moment, to 
look at their work on our river Embankment. 

But our object at present is not to go into 
the history, and even uses, of the obelisk, but to 
make note of its artistic character, and of the 
cutting of the hieroglyphics on its huge surface. 
We have examined this with some attention, 
and would recommend the study of it to our 
stone-carvers. The actual material out of 
which this monolith is cut is hard granite, and 
right good tools and skiJful hands only could 
have made impression on it. This granite- 
cutting is remurkable in many ways. It is not 
simply the carving out of the hard and in- 
tractable substance the forms we see, but the 
indications of manner which are to be noted in 
the doing of it. Large, and apparently rough, 
as the granite-cutting is, there is the constant 
presence of the artist workman to be seen in it. 
The surfaces are not all of a uniformly dull flat- 
ness, as such work would now be made, and as 
it is done when “ lettering” is cut out of stone; 
but a thorough knowledge of the form and even 
life of the object represented is here, when 
such object admits of it. We would here ask 
the attention of those who have to do with 
such specimens of the workmanship of so long 
a bygone day to note this, so that no attempt 
whatever may be made at “re-cutting,” or 
mending, or ‘‘ restoring,’’ as it would be called, 
of the work, or even repolishing it. If this be 
done, all the antique life of the work goes. We 
hear that this is under consideration, but if so, 
before it is done, may we suggest casts of the 
hieroglyphics, and thus that, at least, a true 
record be preserved of them. 

These hieroglyphics should be studied while 
the obelisk is where it now is, on a level with 
the eye. One thing, by the way, little as we 
know about the matter, was intended by those 
who erected obelisks, and that was that they 
should be as ever-open books, to be readily and 
easily read, they always standing on a low block 
of granite, so as to admit of this. The letters 
were close to the eye as could be, and even when 
near the top of the monolith were so large, and 
so deeply incised, that they could be readily 
read from top to bottom. Indeed, the longer 
this magnificent granite cutting is looked at, the 
more do you wonder at it, and at the skill with 
which it is done. In the clear sunlight of 
Egypt these hieroglyphs show themselves with 
an almost startling precision and distinct- 
ness. The old Roman was justly proud of his 
lettering on his buildings, and right well 
he did it, but it quite pales before such works 
as this, where the forms even admit of vitality 
in the rendering of them. Again, then, may we 
express a hope that they will not be tampered 





with, but left as the antique carvers cut them, 





and no attempt made to “ polish” 
them, or, indeed, in any other way to destroy oy 
mar their individuality and antique expression 


or recut 


We are here looking at this huge monolith ag 
a specimen of the work that in its time was done 
in Egypt, and we cannot but wonder at the 
power of such work, when contrasted with what 
isnow possible. Compare the mechanica] ap. 
pliances then and now, and well may we wonder 
at the skill and patience of the old Egyptian 
quarrymen and granite-cutters, who managed to 
subdue even this huge mass, and to cut it out of 
its natural bed, and to afterwards move it into 
its place. Nothing, indeed, would seem to have 
been too huge for the Egyptian workmen: 
blocks, however large and weighty, were quar. 
ried and moved long distances, and then set up 
with an ease and skill which might appal even 
our mechanical and steam-aided powers. In. 
deed, we hardly know which to wonder at most 
the power displayed by the old workmen in the 
cutting out and the moving of such huge masseg 
of so hard and solid material, or at the artistic 
skill and feeling afterwards displayed in the 
“ornamenting” of them. We have much to 
learn even in these advanced days, and but 
few able to doubt it; but if any do so, why 
here is a proof in point, and he who runs may 
here read. 

We do not intend just now to say a word on 
the pedestal, but would remind lovers of genuine 
antiquity that those who designed this monolith 
never dreamed of anything of the sort threatened! 

It is impossible to make note, however slightly, 
of this really magnificent example of the skill 
and artistic power of the working artists of 
Egypt without an earnest hope that no attempt 
will be made to add to it anything that can be 
avoided. 

It may here be of interest to mention that an 
Arab writer, in the twelfth century, notes that 
the obelisks had even in his day “ copper caps” 
on their tops ; but these without doubt, he hints, 
were after-additions by those who had conquered 
the country. Our object now should, as we 
think, be to preserve this monument as an 

Juyptian antique, and as one purely and solely 
Egyptian, and thus to see it, as they of Egypt 
of old saw it, in all its simplicity and harmony 
of outline and strength of granite cutting. An 
obelisk is in itself so simple an object that it 
is impossible to add to it without, at the same 
time, taking away from it. Like a Stonehenge 
block, it cannot be added to without injury. 

[A description of the means to be adopted for 
erecting the obelisk will be found on p. 679.) 








ST. PHILIP’S BUILDINGS, COLMORE 
ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 


NEW OFFICES OF THE MIDLAND LAND AND 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION. 


THE business of this corporation having out- 
grown the accommodation of their old premises, 
the directors determined to erect new buildings 
specially adapted to their increasing require- 
ments. It appears, from the last annual report 
of the corporation that the subscribed capital is 
248,9001., of which 62,2251. only has been called 
up. The reserve-fund stands at 100,v00/. The 
last dividend was at the rate of 15 per cent. 
The market value of the shares, with 51. paid, 
is 121. 10s. The operations of the company are 
restricted to dealings in freehold and leasehold 
estates and properties, either by way of pur- 
chase or loans. . 

The ground and first floors, fronting Colmore- 
row, are occupied by the company, the corner 
on the ground-floor being the banking-room, 
over which is the Board-room, the requisite 
offices for the manager, secretary, surveyor, and 
clerks fronting Church-street. The other por- 
tions are let off in suites of offices. Beneath a 
well-lighted basement is a sub-basemect, let off 
as vaults. s 

The frontage to Church-street is 150ft. The 
exterior is of Bath stone, and the interior wer 
ings and fittings are of mahogany. The tota 
cost was about 20,0001. The buildings have 
been designed and carried out under the super 
intendence of Messrs. Bateman & Corser, archi- 
tects, of Birmingham. 








Value of London Property. — Messrs. 


Herbert Bean & Co. have just sold the freehold 
premises No. 19, High-street, Borough, — 
ing a ground floor area of 797 ft., for 6,2501., 
being at the rate of 71. 16s. 9d. per foot. 
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NEW CHURCH AT LONIGO, VENETIA.——Prorrssor Giacomo Franco, ARCHITECT. 











NEW CHURCH AT LONIGO, VENETIA. 

Tue foundation-stone of the handsome church 
forming the subject of our illustration was laid 
on the 24th of June in last year, in the presence 
of the civic and ecclesiastical authorities and a 
large concourse of people. The new church in 
course of erection is situated on the Piazza dei 
Cavalli, where formerly the old castle stood. 
The architect is Professor Giacomo Franco, of 
the Academy of Venice. 

The style of the building is an adaptation of 
the.Romanesque of the eleventh century, of 
Which there are numerous examples, the most 
uotable of which, among others, being the 
churches of St. Michele of Pavia, of St. Andrea 
of Venice, and St. Zeno of Verona. 

Its principal fagade is divided into three 
parts by flat buttresses, the two outer sections, 
Supporting the towers, being of smaller, the 
centre division of larger, proportions. In the 
central compartment are three doors; two 
net, each crowned by a horizontal urchi- 
rave enclosed in an exterior arch, supported 
ry two columns, form the smaller doors. In 
pes principal entrance, however, are four 
Po 0 Supporting an arch, richly moulded, 

a rmounted by a tympanum. 
wi € cupola, which from the outside appears 
the Aap. nand in two stories, springs from 

rT ace where the nave meets the transept. 

€ total length of the church, which, when 


completed, will ha ; 
its breadth 98 ft, 6 ae altars, is 229 ft. Gin., 





* 
By arare accident th i z . 

i , these particulars th 
aw.j" of # church published by us in March last (p. 321, 
Lady’ of ro Sot, Ruporoey the church of “‘ Our 

: elp,’’ erected i $ 
“orrect particulars of which we now aa be te 





CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL 
HELP, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue Mission Church of “Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help,” in Boston,* is remarkable both as 
a testimony to the missionary activity of the 
Redemptionist Fathers in America and as a 
building. 

A rapid sketch of the labours of the Fathers 
may, therefore, well preface the account of the 
architecture of the new church. The first 
Redemptionists came to America about forty 
years ago from Germany, and began their 
activity in a miserable hut at Rochester. At 
that time there was a great want of clergy in 
the country, and German Catholic immigrants 
were especially forsaken. To supply this want, 
the Fathers, who were gradually reinforced from 
Germany, founded communities at Rochester, 
New York, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, New Orleans, Chicago, and elsewhere. 
The activity of the missionaries, however, was 
not confined to German Catholics; they soon 
extended their scope, with the growth of the 
order, to other nationalities ; and thus at the 
present day there exist at New Orleans, by the 
side of the German, also an English and a French 
church. They also erected English missionary 
houses at St. Louis and New York. 

About six years ago the Fathers acquired in 
Boston,—where, not so very long ago, Catholics 
were persecuted by the Puritans of the New 
England States as dangerous to the country,— 
an estate, in order to found an English mission. 
Soon the old buildings of which they had become 
the owners were changed into a convent; and 
by the side of it rose a small wooden church, 
erected under the protection of “Our Lady of 


* A view of which, erroneously described as a new 
church in Venetia, will be found on p, 321, ante. 








Perpetual Help.” Since then ten or more Fathers 
have been actively employed in advancing the 
objects of the mission in the several parts of 
New England. For the many Catholics of Boston 
the small wooden church was soon too confined. 

The success attending their work encouraged 
the Fathers to begin the construction of a suit- 
able edifice, and Mr. William: Schickel, well 
known as an ecclesiastical architect in America, 
was commissioned to prepare plans. The founda- 
tion stune was laid in the spring of 1875, and in 
April last the church was dedicated by the Arch- 
bishop of Boston, the whole being completed with 
the exception of the towers. The style adopted 
is the Romanesque, principally on account of the 
severe Climate of Boston, the aim of the archi- 
tect having been to combine simplicity with 
solidity. 

The new fane stands on a hill, and towers above 
the whole city of Boston. Its outside length is 
215 ft., its breadth in the cross-aisle or transept, 
115 ft.; the total height of the towers is to be 
200 ft. The inner width of the nave is 40 ft., 
and its height 70ft. An octagon cupola of a 
diameter of 40 ft. and an interior height of 110 ft., 
springs from the crossing. The materials are 
stone found near the church, cased with granite ; 
all the cornices and portals are also of granite, 
and the windows are of a hard grey sandstone. 

In the interior, columns of polished granite, 
with capitals carved in stone, support the arches 
separating the nave from the side-aisles; over 
these is a triforium, above which is a clearstory. 
The sanctuary is a semicircle; round it the 
arrangement of the arcades of the nave continue. 
In the sanctuary and at the ends of the cross- 
aisle six altars are placed; a seventh has been 
put in the semicircular lady-chapel attached to 
the western end of the cross-aisle. The rounded 
arch is rigidly adhered to throughout. 
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A CRASH AT NEW CROSS. 


An incident of an alarming character that 
occurred in Lewisham High-road, New Cross, on 
Sunday morning last about four o’clock, is 
strongly suggestive of the duty imposed upon 
authorities of exercising great vigilance in con- 
nexion with the construction, and with the con- 
dition from time to time, of the means of 
communication with theatres and other places 
of public resort. It is not enough that abun- 
dant means of exit should be provided against 
cases of fire or panic. If such provisions to 
meet exceptional conditions are wise and prudent, 
how much more imperative is it that the public 
should be guarded against entering or leaving a 
place of public resort at the imminent risk of 
their lives, when there is neither fire, nor panic, 
nor other than a normal state of things, in so far 
as they know, to imperil their safety. 

The New Cross Public Hall, which stands 
considerably to the rear of the Lewisham High 
road, is approached by a somewhat lengthened 
covered way, the greater part of which has 
nothing over it excepting its own arched roof of 


has shown a succession of fissures, that’ have 
been filled up repeatedly, but without any 
attempt, that we can hear of, to discover their 
cause. 








THE RADZIWILL PALACE, BERLIN. 


THE building, situated in Wilhelm Strasse, 
Berlin, and long known as the Radziwill Palace, 
in which the European Congress is now holding 
its deliberations, is an example of that class of 
old town residences of the nobility which sprang 
up in the last half of the seventeenth and first half 
of the eighteenth centuries. They became 
rather numerous in the West-end of Berlin, and 
a century and a half later lent a certain ancient 
aristocratic air to the Wilhelm Strasse similar to 
that of the Faubourg St. Germain in the French 
capital. Wilhelm Strasse has, in fact, long been 
known as the street of the diplomatists. It is 
the centre of the Government offices and palaces 
of the German and Prussian ministers. But its 
peculiar old aristocratic character has been more 
and more encroached upon in recent years by 
houses of the nowveaue riches, houses of a more 


—= 
statues of females of heroic size, represent; 
Germania and Borussia (Germany and mien 
On the left, past a small ante-room, whieh 
used as a wardrobe, and where a lackey jg i 
attendance to relieve the visitor of his oye " 
stick, umbrella, &c., we pass into the extensive 
reception or entrance hall, which is Supported 
by a double row of marble pillars, and which 
is at present used as a waiting-room by the 
Secretaries of Legation and other attachés 
of the plenipotentiaries. Here, on the Mop, 
day after the opening of the Congress, 
the Roumanian Ministers, Bratianu and Cogy), 
nitcheanu, might have been observed patiently 
awaiting the close of the sitting of th 
Congress, for admission to which they have in 
vain appealed. Passing on from the reception. 
hall before we reach the Hall of Congress, we 
come to two smaller apartments, one of which 
furnished with mahogany furniture in red yelyet, 
is the Chancellor’s private study, or work-room, 
Entering now the Congress-hall, the ball. 
room of former days, we observe that the walls 
are coloured with a neutral greyish tint, and 
divided at intervals by pilasters. Upon the 


+ 


corrugated iron. The hall was built about five} modern and pretentious character, like that | walls and ceiling there are various German 
years ago, and has often contained audiences at | built by Dr. Strousberg, the German railway | coats of arms and historico-allegorical represen. 
entertainments and meetings of above 1,000|king. Strousberg had hardly got into his | tations, to which, after the Congress has com. 
persons. The parcel of land upon which the | splendid mansion before, like his English proto- | pleted its task, another, of which it will fom 
hall was built included a valuable frontage to| type Hudson, he had a great fall, and had to|the subject, is expected to be added. The 
Lewisham High road, ground for ante-rooms, | sell it. It was bought for the British Embassy, | lighting of the hall at night is provided for by 
covered approach, &c. Upon the frontage land |.and after certain alterations in the interior, and | @ large chandelier depending from the centre of 
a building of four stories was erected, in 1873, | the toning down of some of the more pretentious | the ceiling, and by ornamental brackets around 
that has two large shops on the ground-floor, | ornamentation of the exterior, it received its|the walls. The furniture of the hall, like that 
with dwelling-houses on the upper floors, and| present tenants, Lord and Lady Odo Russell,|in the adjoining apartment, is in red velvet, 
the entrance to the hall through the centre of | last Christmas. The unpretending Renaissance | with the exception of the now historical horse. 
the building, and under the first floor; this por- | and Rococo buildings, with their voluted and|shoe table, at which the plenipotentiaries sit, 
tion of the covered way is about 30 ft. in length, | somewhat monotonous architectural lines, on | and which, in accordance with the traditional 
and in accordance with the requirements of the | the western side of Berlin have been gradually | usage at such meetings, is covered with simple 
Metropolitan Building Act, was made of “fire- | disappearing before the patrician houses of the | but business-like green baize. At the head of 
proof construction” by turning a brick-on-edge | modern era; but among those still remaining | this table, where in a tuning-fork the handle 
arch under the joists, which are laid longi-|the Radziwill Palace is a favourable example. | commences, is the seat of Prince Bismarek, as 
tudinally, i.e., in the direction of the face of the | It was built in the year 1738 by Count von der | president of the Congress. On his right sit al 
building. The passage to the hall is about 13 ft.|Schulenburg, one of Frederick William I.’s|Count Andrassy and the two other Anstrian 
high, and the span about 7 ft.; the arch hada} generals. Subsequently it passed into the|envoys. Next to them, at the corner, sits Lord it 
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rise, judging from what remains of it, of about | possession of Frederick William II., who | Beaconsfield; and on the side of the table to his b 
6 in.; it was plastered on the underside, and| gave it to the Countess Dénhoff, and it then | right sit Lord Salisbury, Lord Odo Russell, Prince W 
had its abutment on one side from a 9 in.| became the property of the family of Prince | Gortschakoff, Count Schouvaloff, and the c 
wall that supports the first-floor joists; the | Radziwill, from whom it takes its name. At| Russian Ambassador at Berlin. Qn Prince ni 
other abutment was from a principal cross-wall|length, in 1875, it was bought by the | Bismarck’s left sit M. Waddington and the other W 
with fireplaces, &c. This wall supported the | German Imperial Government, and prepared|two French Ambassadors, followed by the di 
ends of the first-floor joists upon @ wall-plate|as the official residence of Prince Bismarck, | Italian and Turkish plenipotentiaries. Opposite W 
laid upon a range of small corbels projecting | the chancellor of the empire. A rich parvenw | to the president, and on the inner side of the fc 
about 4 in. from the face of the wall. would not have thought twice about pulling the | horse-shoe, are the secretaries and assistants, hi 

On Sunday morning the arch fell with a start- | old-fashioned place down, and rebuilding it in including two of Prince Bismarck’s sons, while ol 
ling roar, raising a suffocating cloud of dust. | modern style; but not so the Imperial chan- | Herr Von Bilow and Prince Hohenlohe severally p 
The rvoms over one of the places of business, |cellor. He had the taste to perceive that, as | occupy aseat at the extreme ends of the = A 
occupied by Messrs. Pyne, Brothers, and over | the residence of a statesman, the finest adorn- If we now step out of the Congress-hall om “4 : 
the entrance to the hall, are inthe occupation of | ment was that old patrician air which is im- | left side, we enter the “—~ esa pt hi 

S walls 


the Pyne family, the front room over the hall- 
passage being part of the drawing-room, and the 


replace or imitate in a brand new structure. In 


parted by age alone, and which it is difficult to | fitted with marble tables. : 
are adorned with frescoes, and at one extremity 


is a buffet, at which the gentlemen of the Con- 


back apartment part of a bed-room, in which | the alterations of the Radziwill Palace, accord- Pn witeort 
gress, after an exciting debate, are accustomé 





were several persons asleep. 
to have lost their last grip on the corbels, and 
the floor sank at that end so much that the 
hearthstone was fractured and went down with 
the arch. A chair was shot into the opening, 
and fortunately got entangled in it, thus 
arresting the descent of two children asleep in 
a cot, one of the legs of which actually got into 
the hole. The children’s clothes and some car- 
peting followed the hearthstone. 

Mr. Richard Roper, of Lewisham High-road, 
was called up, and at once put a posse of his 
men to work, who speedily cleared away the 
débris, and shored up the ends of the joists, and 
a back wall that was considered to need support. 
The communication with the hall, now open and 
perfectly safe, need not be interrupted. To 
Messrs. Pyne the consequences of this collapse 
are serious, in business inconvenience, and in 
the shock the inmates of the house must have 
received from such a violent occurrence during 
one of the stillest hours of the night, or of the 
week indeed ; but the consequences might have 
been much more disastrous had the fall happened 
at some other time, the passage being much 
used by the firm and their numerous employés ; 
as a matter of public interest it is appalling to 
think of the fatalities that would have been in- 
evitable had it occurred as a crowded audience 
was leaving the hall, the fallen arch having often 
covered almost as many persons as could stand 
under it. 

_ The cause of the accident is so far obvious. 
The principal cross-wall referred to has gone 
from the perpendicular, and away from the ends 
of the joists and the abutment of the flat arch, 
leaving them to hangin the air. The inclination 
of the wall must have been by gradual process ; 


The joists seem | ingly, the exterior of the building was allowed 

The interior, |to refresh the outer man. 
apartment is the conservatory, or winter-garden, 
and acovered promenade, from which there is an 


to retain its original character. 
however, was found tvo inconvenient and old- 
fashioned or disfigured by inartistic additions, 


the largest in Berlin. It was too large to admit, 
in the severe winters of that climate, of being 
properly warmed, and it is said that Frederick 
William I.’s death was brought about by a cold 
he caught at a ball in this very room. Ata 
subsequent period the ball-room was made, by 
horizontal and vertical divisions, into four rooms. 
Prince Bismarck had these divisions all removed, 


ventilation and warming by the help of modern 
appliances. The dimensions of this apartment 
19 métres long, and this is the room in which | I 
the Congress is now holding its official sittings. 

The Radziwill Palace, or rather the Palace of 
the Imperial Chancellor, as it is now officially 


side wings projecting forward to the street, and 
enclosing a forecourt and garden laid out in 


and tropical plants. 


ties of the wings. 
court we find on the left one of the entrances 


Italian Renaissance. 








it is stated, indeed, that the plaster of the arch 


and was, therefore, thoroughly remodelled. | agreeable view over the groun 
Originally the palace possessed a ball-room of | With linden or lime trees, at t 


unusual magnitude, being at one time, in fact, | palace. ” 
* _ : ; ’| French fashion, are termed the “ Park, but 


which, extensive as they are for Berlin, ar 
a park in the English sense, a charming view is 
also obtained from another of the finest apart- 
ments in the palace,—the grand reception-room 
of Princess Bismarck. Prince Bismarck 
residence is next door to the Radziwill Palace, 
and he still continues to occupy his old 


and the ball-room restored to its original dimen. | in_ private life, 


sions, no difficulty being found in arranging for its | official purposes. axe 
, 4 ipl nas are almost all located within a 


the Radziwill Palace. Lord Beaconsfiel 
are 12 métres high by 16 métres broad and|from his windows in the gigantic 


Attached to this 


ds, planted chiefly 
he back of the 


Over these grounds, which, after the 


e not 


arck’s forfuer 


house 


i i for 
using his new palace only 

The members of the Congress 
few minutes 0 
d, indeed, 
Kaiserhof (ot 


mperial Hotel) can look across the Wilhelms- 


platz right into the Hall of Congress ; £0 that he 
has but a few steps to take in attend 
tings, and he generally goes across to t 


styled, forms three sides of a quadrangle, the two | 2 foot. 


ing the sit- 
he palace 








Drainage, &c., Castleford.—At special 


hy 
ornamental flower-beds, and adorned with palms | meeting of the Castleford Local Board ys 
The forecourt and garden | held on Thursday, June 20th, a eres pac 
is cut off from the street by a strong and lofty | improvements, providing sewerage, tO} 
iron railing running between the two extremi-| drainage, and proper road forma 
Passing through this fore- | private street in the distric 
the engineer, Mr. Malcolm Paterso 
to the Palace, leading to the flight of steps|mously adopted by the Board. 
ornamented with hothouse plants in pots, and| consisted of plans, 
covered with an arched roof, in the style of the | estimates, the aggregate © le will form the 

ing to 48,2121, and the whole w 

Above, on the right, where the apartments of | complement of the main drainag' 
the Princess Bismarck commence, are two 


tion for every 
t, was presented DY 
p, and unable 
The scheme 


sections, specifications, 
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being carried out and nearly completed. 
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a 
ASSERTED FRAUDS AT GUILDHALL. 


Ar the last meeting of the Court of Common 
Deputy Fry, the chairman of the 
General Purposes Committee, brought up a 
rt from that Committee on the reference to 
repo ; 
them on the 29th of June, 1876, to consider the 
nature of the contracts: made with the different 
City tradesmen, the prices paid for work done 
for the Corporation, and also to ascertain and 
report what means were used for seeing that the 
different contracts were faithfully performed. 

Deputy Fry, in moving that the report be agreed 
to, said the committee had ascertained that 
various gross abuses had existed, and that 
persons were employed to check the labour and 
examine the materials sent in by the contractors 

who were utterly incompetent to the perform- 

ance of such important duties. 

Mr. Waller said he had felt it to be his duty 
to endeavour to discover the practices that had 
been going on in connexion with the tradesmen 
and contractors employed by the Corporation, 
and by means of which he considered the City 
had been most shamefully defrauded, and being 
a practical man he had been enabled to discover 
no fewer than 122 instances in which charges of 
the most exorbitant and unjustifiable character 
had been made. In one instance he found that 
a sum of 111. 18s. had been charged for a job 
which, according to their own schedule of prices, 
the tradesmen ought to have only charged 21. 9s. 
for; and in another instance a workman was 
charged for ten hours at 9d. an hour, and a 
labourer to assist him for the same period at 6d. 
an hour, merely to put a tap into a boiler, and 
1 lb. of red and white lead, at 9d. a pound, which 
in reality only cost 23d. a pound, were reported 
to have been used in the job. Another charge 
was for two men, at 9d. an hour each, for 
twenty-nine hours, merely for boring a few holes 
in an iron plate. In another instance 400l. 

appeared to have been paid for preparing some 
hot-water pipes against Lord Mayor’s day, and 
immediately afterwards 1691. appeared to have 
been charged for repairing these pipes, which 
were supposed to have been completed. He 
cited a number of other instances of the same 
nature, and said there were several cases in 
which work had been paid for twice over, a 
different description being given to the same 
work. He said that the Architect was responsible 
for all these proceedings, as it was his duty to 
have detected such gross overcharges, and he 
ought to be called upon at once to resign. 

Mr. Colls, the chairman of the City Lands 
Committee, said he thought it only fair to their 
Architect to state that he had a large amount of 
important business to attend to, and it could 
hardly be expected that he should look into these 
little details. He said that they also must not 
take all the statements that had been made by 
Mr. Waller to be absolutely facts. 

After some further discussion, the report was 
referred back to the General Purposes Committee, 
in order that they might complete their inquiry, 
and examine the statement made by the City 
Architect in explanation, and report on the whole 
subject on a future day to the Court. 

t would have been as well if Mr. Waller had 
given us the names of some of the tradesmen 
who had succeeded in hoodwinking the Architect, 
i: _ the accusation might be properly shared. 
in doubtless be observed that this charge 

een allowed to drag on for more than two 
years without settlement. 


Council, 








INFORMATION WANTED. 


How to house the greatest number, with the 

~ possible sacrifice of sanitary conditions, at 
€ smallest possible cost, and within one mile 

and a half or two miles of Charing-cross? §. 








a _— Bridge, _Halifax.—A new bridge is 
. tse of erection across the “ Serpentine” 
rial water at the south-east corner of 
= oe 8 Park, Halifax, in place of the old 
~ Ae ich was found to be perfectly rotten. 
nal oe b was resolved simply to replace the 
= a coring of the bridge; but when this 
‘n't : en up, the six long girders which span 
ved ake were found to be quite soft, so that it 
: “ke once decided to replace them. The work 
+ a 78 carried out by Mr. Hitchen, of King 

oe as under the instructions of Mr. Escott, 
sitar engineer, The new girders will be of 
aa pine, instead of Irish oak as before. The 

"dge was erected twenty-one years ago. 





HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


REFERRING to our remarks (ante, p. 616) as 
to the detection of the hand of an engineer in 
the language of the charter of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, our readers may be glad to 
know that it was not to Telford, but to Tredgold, 
that the draughtsman of the charter was actually 
indebted. Mr. Charles Hutton Gregory, on taking 
the chair for the first time after his election as 
president of the Institution, on the 14th of 
January, 1868, read the “ Description of a Civil 
Engineer,” which had been communicated, by 
Mr. Tredgold, in January, 1828, to the council, 
in reply to their request “ for a description of 
what a civil engineer is, in order that this de- 
scription and those objects may be embodied in 
a petition to the Attorney-General in applica- 
tion for a charter.” This paper is so just and 
fair a definition of the position occupied by the 
profession at the time when it was drawn up, 
that we reproduce it verbatim. It will be seen 
that the omission to which we directed attention 
was due to the taste of the draughtsman em- 
ployed by the Attorney-General, and not to any 
oversight on the part of the engineer. Irriga- 
tion and drainage receive their full share of 
notice, and the importance of hydraulic engineer- 
ing, to which, before the introduction of rail- 
ways, the chief attention of the engineer was 
directed, is fally brought to the front :— 


** Description of a Civil Engineer, 
By Thomas Tredgold, Hon. M.Inst.C.E, 

Civil engineering is the art of directing the 
great sources of power in nature for the use and 
convenience of man, being that practical appli- 
cation of the most important principles of 
natural philosophy which has, in a considerable 
degree, realised the anticipations of Bacon, and 
changed the aspect and state of affairs in the 
whole world. The most important object of 
civil engineering is to improve the means of 
production and of traffic in states, both for ex- 
ternal and internal trade. It is applied in the 
construction and management of roads, bridges, 
railroads, aqueducts, canals, river navigation, 
docks, and storehouses, for the convenience of 
internal intercourse and exchange, and in the 
construction of ports, harbours, moles, break- 
waters, and lighthouses ; and in the navigation 
by artificial power for the purposes of com- 
merce. 

Besides these great objects of individual and 
national interest, it is applied to the protection 
of property where natural powers are the 
sources of injury, as by embankments for the 
defence of tracts of country from the encroach- 
ments of the sea or the overflowing of rivers; 
it also directs the means of applying streams 
and rivers to use, either as powers to work 
machines, or as supplies for the use of cities 
and towns, or for irrigation, as well as the 
means of removing noxious accumulations, as 
by the drainage of towns and districts, to pre- 
vent the formation of malaria, and secure the 
public health. This is, however, oniy a brief 
sketch of the objects of civil engineering, the 
real extent to which it may be applied is limited 
only by the progress of science; its scope and 
utility will be increased with every discovery 
in philosophy, and its resources with every in- 
vention in mechanical or chemical art, since its 
bounds are unlimited, and equally so must be 
the researches of its professors. 

The enterprising Hollanders, towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, first separated 
civil engineering from architecture, under the 
title of hydraulic architecture; their example 
was followed in France towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, and soon afterwards was 
systematised in the great work of Belidor on 
Hydraulic Architecture. 

One of the great bases on which the practice 
of civil engineering is founded is the science of 
hydraulics; every kingdom, every province, 
every town has its wants, which call for more 
or less acquaintance with this science. Water, 
which is at once the most useful of the neces- 
saries of life, and the most dangerous element 
m excess, when limited by the laws of this 
science is rendered the best ef servants; the 
rolling cataract which spends its powers in idle- 
ness may be directed to drain the mine, to break 
the ore, or be employed in other works of labour 
for the use of man; the streams are collected 
and confined in canals for inland traffic; har- 
bours are formed to still the raging of the 
waves of the ocean, and offer a safe retreat to the 
storm-driven mariner; and ports are provided 


with docks, to receive the riches of the world in 
security : hence arose the term hydraulic archi- 
tecture; but it was too limited; the various 
applications of water had rendered the natural 
supplies inadequate to the wants of man, till he 
discovered that, combined with heat, it formed 
a gaseous element endued with energies not less 
powerful than the falling cataract; its steam, 
confined and directed by science, became a new 
source of power, which in a few years altered 
and improved the condition of Britain, and we 
are every day witnessing new applications, as 
well as the extension of the older ones to every 
part of the globe.” 

It may be of interest to add that although the 
charter was not granted until 1828, the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers was established on 
January 2, 1818. About the year 1816 Mr. 
Henry Robinson Palmer, who was then articled 
to Mr. Bryan Donkin, suggested to Mr. Joshua 
Field the idea of forming a Society of Engineers 
for mutual improvement in mechanical science. 
The earliess members were Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Field, and Mr. William Manudslay, to whom were 
soon added Mr. James Jones, Mr. Charles Collinge, 
and Mr. James Ashwell. On the day above men- 
tioned two other young men, Mr. Thos. Maudslay 
and Mr. John T. Lethbridge, joined the former 
six, and the Institution was constituted; Mr. 
James Jones acting as secretary. Three addi- 
tional members joined in 1819. On 21st March, 
1820, Mr. Telford was installed as president, and 
thirty-two fresh elections took place in that 
year. At the end of 1822 there had been fifty- 
four elections. Telford continued to be president 
till his decease, on 2nd September, 1834. He 
was succeeded by James Walker, who occupied 
the post for ten years, after which, in conse- 
quence of a feeling that a shorter term would 
be more advantageous for the tenure of the post, 
Sir John Rennie was elected for three, and sub- 
sequent presidents each for two, years. Mr. 
John Fowler, who was president in 1866, men- 
tioned these facts in his inaugural lecture. 








COMMISSIONS. 


“THE Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has the honour to forward, 
with his compliments, to Mr. Godwin, a copy of 
two letters, important both to the public and 
the profession. As several other letters bearing 
upon the subject have been received at the 
Institute from various members, publication in 
the Builder of the inclosed correspondence will 
afford an answer :— 


[Copy. ] 
‘ Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9, Conduit-street, W., June 20th, 1878. 
Sir,—It may possibly interest you to know that letters 
dated 11th inst., and signed by you, stating that you are 
in the habit of giving a ‘commission of 2} per cent. to 
architects,’ and that you can ‘refer to several,’—were in 
our hands a few hours after their receipt by the gentlemen 
to whom they were addressed. We were requested to lay 
the matter before the Council at our next meeting. This 
morning, however, we have received from a member a 
letter of yesterday’s date, signed by yourself, and express- 
ing regret that any such document as that of the 11th inst. 
should have been sent from your office. But the second 
letter hardly refutes the original allegations. May we 
therefore beg you to kindly furnish us with particulars of 
the several cases in which you have paid the said com- 
mission to architects ? 
We are, sir, your obedient servants, 
(Signed) Frep. P.Cocxeruut, Hon. Sec, 
(Signed) Wuiri1am H. Wurtz, Secretary. 
William Michie, esq., Secretary, 
The Improved Wood Pavement Co, (Limited).’ 





*The Improved Wood Pavement Company (Limited), 
2, Queen’s-buildings, Queen Victoria-street, 
24th June, 1878. 
Si1r,—Your letter of the 20th inst. was laid before the 
directors this day, and I am instructed to inform you, in 
the most positive and respectful manner, that in no 
instance, either directly or indirectly, was any commission 
ever paid to architects by us, and that the circular which 
has so properly been brought to the attention of your 
Institute was issued from this office entirely by mistake, 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) ILLIaM Micu1B, Secretary. 
The assis pf 
Royal Institute of British Architects,’ ’’ 








New Bond Street.—Three houses have been 
knocked down, and one has been erected in their 
stead, for Messrs. Chappell & Co. The shop-front 
is in Portland stone, carved; the superstructure 
in malm bricks, with Portland stone dressings ; 
the style, Gothic. The centre door leads to the 
music department and to the organ and piano- 
forte galleries, and the south entrance to the 
wholesale department. The interior is commo- 
dious, and well adapted for the requirements of 
the large business carried on. The architect 
was Mr. F. 8. Brereton, The builders were 
Messrs. G. Trollope & Sons, and Mr. Philip 
Murfin was the clerk of works. 
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THE HEALTH AND SEWAGE OF TOWNS. 


WE complete our reports* of the recent con- 
ference on this subject at the Society of Arts by 
giving summaries of those papers which, though 
submitted to the Conference, were not formally 
read or discussed. 

Mr. J. C. Melliss, C.E., submitted a paper 
giving additional information respecting water- 
carried sewage treatment. He referred to the 
works of the Rivers Purification Association at 
Coventry,f as to which he remarked :— 


‘‘It appears worthy of notice that each year’s experience 
has the effect of reducing the cost of dealing with the 
sewage, This is brought about in various ways, but per- 
haps a through improvements in the method of manu- 
facturing the chemicals employed. It will, doubtless, be 
remembered that the works at Coventry included several 
buildings and a large amount of machinery for drying the 
sludge into a portable manure by artificial heat.t This is 
not now found desirable, as the sludge is sold or disposed 
of in the immediate neighbourhood ofthe works in asimilar 
condition to farmyard manure, and to bring it into this 
condition presses are about to be employed instead of the 
drying-machine. These alterations will dispense with some 
4,0001. worth of buildings and machinery, which are now no 
longer in use at the Coventry works. As some of these 
changes have only very recently been put into operation, it 
may be as well to defer for another year giving the reduced 
cost of working, when accurate accounts can be supplied. 
It has upon former occasions been stated that Coventry is 
representative of a thoroughly manufacturing town, so far 
as its sewage is concerned, and does not afford data for a 
direct comparison with towns having domestic sewage. In- 
formation relating to domestic sewage may, however, now 
be obtained from the town of Hertford, where the same 

rocess is in operation, and where the sewage is of a 
Sate character. The Corporation of Hertford have 
made a contract similar to the Corporation of Coventry, and 
the following particulars of the treatment of the sewage of 
this place may be useful. 

Hertford is situated on the River Lea, whence the New 
River Company @erives part of its water supply, and puri- 
fication of the sewage needs to be efliciently Seonmpeliched ; 
the population is 7,169. The average daily flow of sewage, 
owing to a very large leakage of subsoil water into the 
sewers, was once as high as 1,640,000 gallons, but is now 
estimated at 1,000,' 00 gallons, or 140 gallons per head of the 
population. Water-closets are in general use. 

“rom the year 1858 to 1875, the sewage was subjected to 
the lime process, and then was dealt with for a time by the 
Phosphate Sewage Company, under the impression that a 
valuable manure would result from its treatment, These 
expectations were not realised, and a short time ago the 
lime process was reverted to, but failed to accomplish 
the requisite degree of purity, and the Coventry process 
replaced it. The works are exceedingly simple, and the 
effluent water after chemical treatment is passed through 
artificial filters instead of through land as at Coventry, 
there being no land available.”’ 


“ Water-Carried Sewage and Cement Mann- 
facture” was the title of a paper submitted by 
Mr. James Richards, secretary of Scott’s Sewage 
Company (Limited). The author remarked that 
by the process, as now to be seen in operation 
at the Company’s works at Duckpits, near 
Burnley, Lancashire,— 


‘*A clear effluent is obtained, possessing improved fertili- 
sing peegetes, if required for agricultural purposes, but 
which otherwise may be allowed, without detriment to 
water, to flow into any river, whilst at the same time, all 
the nuisance arising from the noxious sludge is avoided by 
its conversion into Portland and other hydraulic cements, 
which compete in quality and price with the best cements 
sold in the neighbourhood. 

The Corporation of Burnley, some years ago, were. pro- 
hibited Wy injunction from allowing the effluent from the 
sewers of the town to flow into and pollute the river 
Calder. The Corporation and Scott’s Company entered 
into a contract, whereby Scott’s Company engaged to 

roduce, and have produced, a clear effluent, the injunction 

s been put aside, and the effluent now passes into the 
river, and the Corporation has recorded its satisfaction at 
the results. 

The works at Duckpits have been erected by the Corpo- 
ration of Burnley, after the designs of Mr. W. B. Bryan, 
C E., and exemplify the latest scientific views on the sub- 
ject, in order to deal with all the sewage of the town and 
district except the floods of storm water, which pass 
through the sewers, and at times are great, caused by the 
heavy rains, which in 1876 varied from 38 in. to 44 in. at 
Burnley. 

The Corporation deliver the sewage into the tanks, and 
then Scott's Company purifies it by lime precipitation and 
filtration through coke. The clear effluent passes into the 
Pendle water, which joins the river Calder. 

The sludge, always an offensive difficulty, which has not 
hitherto been dealt with satisfactorily, is entirely cleared 
away by its conversion into Portland, hydraulic, and 
Roman cements. All cements that have hitherto been 
made have been sold or used in the works. 

Some doubts have been expressed, if in the wide exten 
sion of this system, there will {be a sufficient demand for 
the cements ; but they may be answered by remembering 
that as long as buildings are wanted, and concrete walls 
are cheaper and more durable than brickwork, the use of 
cement is practically unlimited. ..... 

The total cost of the cement process gives satisfactory 
results in the effluent, and disposes of the sludge at a rate 
as cheap as the average cost of the several experimental 
processes stated in the Local Government report of 1876; 
and will not exceed 7d, in the pound yearly on the rateable 
bag unless the local circumstances are very unfavour- 
able.” 


Mr. William White presented a paper entitled 
“Sewage Precipitation—a Recommendation.” 
While admitting that irrigation is the best mode 





* See pp. 555-557 598.600, ante. 

+ Described in Builder, vol. xxxv., p. 1039. 

} Described and illustrated in the Builder, vol, xxxiv. 
(1876), pp. 101-192, 466-467, 


of dealing with sewage, wherever practicable, 
he remarked that :— 


‘« It is certain that there are many towns so situated that 
irrigation is an Faye prescription, unless at ruinous 
expenditure; and there are other towns where the sewage 
is so contaminated with manufacturing refuse as to render 
it a source of blight instead of fertility. 

Communities so circumstanced are, therefore, compelled 
to resort to precipitation; but left without competent 
counsel and guidance, they are apt to fall into the hands of 
adventurers whose promises are as liberal as they are 
fabulous. What do the run of town councillors know of 
the chemistry of sewage? And yet on such councillors is 
laid the burden of selecting the process whereby foul 
waters are to be turned into clean. Left to act according 
to such light as they can comman4, it is not surprising that 
they become responsible for many absurdities. One has 
not to go far to find sewage subjected to treatment which 
effects little improvement at considerable cost. There is 
a town in Staffordshire where, at this hour, sulphuric acid 
and lime are simultaneously run into the current of the 
sewage, and where mayor and aldermen go about proclaim- 
ing that nothing can be more successful than the system 
they have adopted. ‘ 

Again, if one fact has been made clearer than another, it 
is that the sludge deposited from sewage is worth little or 
nothing to the farmer; and yet a town council recently 
entered into an onerous contract on the faith of obtaining 
26s. per ton for their raw sludge. 

Again, there are many sewage works where sewage 
already alkaline is dosed with lime, and an effluent con- 
siderably more pernicious than the original sewage turned 
into the rivers. On some occasions remonstrance is met 
with the observation, that although the treatment may do 
little good, it is necessary to do something to satisfy the 
Local Government Board ; and apparently the Board is 
easily satisfied. 

Now, what I wish to maintain is, that it is a grave 
mistake for the Local Government Board thus to leave 
towns to their own devices in the matter of sewage precipi- 
tation. I have nothing to say against irrigation, the ideal 
method of sewage disposal; but where irrigation is im- 

racticable, the most efficient method of precipitation should 

e indicated or recommended, And to do so to good pur- 
pose, it would be advisable to issue a Commission to 
examine and report upon methods of precipitation. It is 
of great importance that the proper use of lime should be 
defined, so as to check its profuse and indiscriminate em- 
ployment. Also to define the proper use of other popular 
precipitants, such as sulphates of aluminum and iron, the 
chlorides of iron, aluminum and calcium, and the various 
solutions of the phosphates of calcium and aluminum, 
Along with the definition of the uses of these chemicals 
would go a classification of various classes of sewage, con- 
centrated or dilute, domestic or manufacturing. 

In short, without such information and guidance, it is 
matter of luck whether a public body that ‘ goes in’ for 
precipitation does not cowmit some incredible folly,— 
incredible, I mean, to a chemist. The ignorance and 
assurance that stalk about delivering judgment on sewage 
purification have to be met to be appreciated, and it is high 
time that they be confronted with sound information.” 


Mr. J. C. Melliss also submitted some “ Re- 
marks on the Cost of Systems given in the 
Local Government Board Blue-book on Sewage.” 
He remarked that,— 


**In the year 1875, the Local Government Board ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the several modes of 
treating town sewage. In the following year this report 
was made, printed, and published... . . 

The committee arrive at certain conclusions from the 
results of their labours; and conclusions 5, 7, and 8 are as 
follow :— 

5. That, as far as we have been able to ascertain, none 
of the existing modes of treating town sewage by deposi- 
tion and by chemicals in tanks appear to effect much 
change beyond the separation of the solids, and the clari- 
fication of the liquid. That the treatment of sewage in 
this manner, however, effects a considerable improvement, 
and, when carried to its greatest perfection, may in some 
cases be accepted. 

7, That town sewage can best and most cheaply be dis- 
posed of and purified by the process of land irrigation for 
agricultural purposes, where local conditions are favour- 
able to its application, &c. 

8. That land irrigation is not practicable in all cases, 
and therefore other modes of dealing with sewage must be 
allowed. 

These constitute the pith of the conclusions as far as 
they touch upon treatment of sewage by land irrigation 
ar chemicals ; and they are very generally interpreted to, 
and on the face of them do, favour the employment of the 
former method. A careful examination of the figures as 
regards cost of treating sewage by land irrigation and b 
the employment of chemicals, given in the abstracts whic 
accompany the report, pages xxxvii. to liv., however, will 
show plainly that in the majority of cases land irrigation 
is more costly than where chemicals are employed ; so that, 
in fact, the data do not support the conclusions. This is a 
fact which perplexes sanitary authorities, and deters them 
from making progress when desirous, as they naturally 
are, of obtaining what they require in the most economical 


WEY. ie.s 0 

N early two years have elapsed since this report was pub- 
lished. Its incompleteness has had the effect of encouraging 
local authorities in a policy of stagnation, and it does not 
appear that the Local Government Board have taken 
further steps in the matter. This is to be deeply regretted, 
as, considering the very large sums of money that have 
been spent in dealing with sewage, and the large sums of 
money that must still be spent, the importance of the 
subject cannot possibly be overrated. Much useful 
information is being brought a by the Society of 
Arts, as wel! as by private individuals, but the Local 
Government Board alone possesses the power to obtain full 
information on this subject. It therefore rests with that 
Department, either as at L ery constituted or probably 
enlarged so as tograsp and deal with the enormous sani- 
tary interests now committed to its care, to continue these 
inquiries, and without any partiality to enlighten sanitary 
authorities, and through them the ratepayers, as to the 
best and most economical methods to * employed, and 
to define what are the general local conditions which 
— govern the selection of one system as preferable to 
another. 


In conclusion, we have to mention the paper 
by Dr. F. T. Bond, “On Some Defects in the 


by the Select Committee of the Hou 
mons.” He remarked that— 80 of Com, 


‘* The Bill is an excellent illustration of th te whe 
the numerous defects and shortcomings pe be hich 
Health Act may be dealt with in a practical way by taki 
special sections of it which relate to Separate subjects 
making a careful inquiry irto the legislative amendmen 
which are needful and practicable in regard to them, § "1 
amending Bills have a reasonable prospect of ch 
through Parliament, even when not undertaken by teat 
vernment, where a Ministerial measure for the amen 

of the whole Act would have but a remote chance of Success 

The machinery which the Public Health Act ; 
Bill—which relates chiefly to water supply—prov; 

. : PP!Y—provides for 
the discovery of cases of insufficient supply of water; 
rural districts, and for the rectification of such re 
where their existenceis satisfactorily established, ise 
up to a certain point. The owner of a house which is not 
— with a supply of drinkable water within reasonable 

istance can be compelled by the sanitary authority to 
provide such a supply, if it can be obtained at a reasonable 
cost, or at one which represents the capitalised value on 
an average, of the water-rate which such an owner can be 
obliged by the law at present to incur for a house where 4 
system of public 7 by pipes exists... ., 

The next step which a sanitary authority is empowered 
to take, is the natural sequel to the first, and has been 
evidently suggested by the provisions which the law g 
present makes in regard to allied matters, such as drai 
and closet accommodation, viz., that where the pees. 
house neglects or refuses to do the work which he is thas 
called upon to do, the sanitary authority may do it for him, 
and may either recover the cost from him by summary pro. 
cedure, or may charge it uponjthe premises as & private 
re expense, for which the authority is empowered 
to levy a special rate. Now, it is at this point thatit seems 
to me that a hitch is likely to occur in the working of the 
machinery created by the Bill. There is no doubt that 
there is a large number of cottages to which its provisions 
are applicable, which belong to owners who are worth the 
powder and shot of legal proceedings to recover the cost 
which the sanitary authority may incur in remedying their 
default. In such cases the course of procedure will 
be very simple, and sanitary authorities will have no 
inducement to refrain from adopting it on account 
either of the risk or the trouble in which it may involve 
them. But every one who knows much of rural distiets 
must be aware that a very large, possibly the largest, 
number of houses which will thus require the office of the 
sanitary authority to be promoted on their behalf, either 
belong to owners who are so utterly impecunious as to be 
unable to provide the means which will be necessary to 
earry out Pa works required by the sanitary authority, or 
their ownership is so tied up amongst several holders with 
varying degrees of interest, that it is practically impossible 
to get them to do anything, and the sanitary authority must 
do it on their behalf 

Now, the first point which suggests itself here is to 
inquire whence the capital is to come which will be 
rae to pay for the works which sanitary authorities 
will thus have to carry out. .... 

So far as the Bill runs at present, there appears to be 
no alternative but for the sanitary authority to raise the 
sums required for these works by rate. ow, — 
this rate will only be a temporary one, and rye = e 
amount raised by it would be eventually repaid, sot at the 
district from which it is raised would not, in the long run, 
be at any loss from it, it is very desirable to avoid having 
recourse to it, if it be possible to do so, since the rural 
mind is much more ready to apprehend the mere intention 
of raising a rate, and to resent it, than to grasp the fact 
that such a rate would be only a loan on the part of the 
district to the owners of the par benefited. Thereis, 
however, one provision which may be suggested as being 
calculated to meet this difficulty, and which might even 
create a desire on the part of sanitary authorities to carry 
out energetically the provisions of the Act, and that is, to 
enact that where the cost of the contemplated works is pro- 
posed to be defrayed by a private improvement rate, the 
sanitary authority may, in making the rate, add to the sum 
assessed on the premises for the repayment of the cost of 
the works, such additional sum as may be required to pay 
interest on the capital borrowed for carrying them out. 
.... Itis only fair that if the money required in order 
to rectify the shortcomings of landlords has to be borrenel 
by rates imposed for a time on the other inhabitants of . e 
district, the latter should be compensated by not o i 
being paid the loan back in its entirety, but with re 
interest as would cover use of the money itself, together 
with a contribution to the general expenses of the — 
authority. Ifsuch an arrangement were made, and A 
lord were required to pay, say 6 or 7 per cent. on the cos 
of the works executed in thus improving his property, 
would be no loser by the transaction, and the rey 
authority would be a distinct gainer. 1 believe that fall 

rinciple were extended to sanitary improvements : = 
Linde, i.e., if sanitary authorities were empowered to the 4 
selves undertake works for the sanitary am ee 
of cottage property, and to charge private improve ~ 
rates, which would not only cover the cost of the impro 
ment, but would leave a moderate margin for ee fan the 
of the authority itself, a large field woul be open ocho 
improvement of such property throughout _ co ny 
which both mare and the owners of such prope 
would be glad to cultivate. : 
The ja Sra es of such an arrangement would boob 
It would place local authorities in the same relative post! 
with regard to the owners of property in their = a 
as the Public Loan Commissioners, representing t : len 
now hold in regard to the authorities themselves, ve "4 
such owners the help of the general commeners pore 
the authority upon which to borrow money for . — 
improvement of their property, just as the authori pa 

: i for the same 

avail themselves of the credit ofthe nation ifference, 
in regard to their schemes ; with this oor would be 
that the sanitary authority, being on the spot, nditure 
able to exercise a more efficient control over the re rie 
of the money which it could lend than the 
missioners can, - F ‘ 
Conhere is, however, another possible solution s this 
difficulty which may be suggested, and that He diesd 
sanitary authority should be empowered to | ly from 
money required for carrying out these works —_ 1, om 
the Public Loan Commisioners, in the same poe J  dectiges 
do at present in the case of schemes of large exte ee 
I believe that if the provisions which en : 
gested were incorporated with the Bill, rot removed, 
only remedy defects in it which will, I fear, : rae ig 
greatly interfere with its practical cece Ne portions of 
make it a model on which to re-mo o ae the 


the Public Health Act, and thus greatly facilitate 





Public Health Act Amendment Bill, as amended 





much-needed amendment of the Act. : 
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S—— 
“ CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE” : 
HOW IT IS TO BE ERECTED. 


afternoon last a large number of 
Pes poveceiny the Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
rs’ Society visited the works now in progress 
ey 4 Adelphi Stairs, Victoria Embankment, 
= the erection of the famous obelisk which has, 
by the generosity of Dr. Erasmus Wilson, and 
ineering 8 
ta eto this + The perilous vicissitudes 
of its voyage will be fresh in the recollection 
of our readers ; we can only hope that no mishap 
of any kind will occur during its erection either 
to the obelisk itself or to those engaged in 
the work. The visitors on Saturday last were 
ptain _— who — — 

: + the Cleopatra cylinder-ship un 
pes 2 ae necessitated the abandonment 
of the vessel and cargo. Captain Carter was 
assisted in his explanations of the works in pro- 
ess by Mr. Double, Mr. Dixon's manager. 
Briefly stated, the position of things is as fol- 
lows :—The cylinder and its contents having been 
floated some three or four weeks ago over the 
temporary gridiron made to receive it on the 
up or Westminster side of the Adelphi Stairs, 
was, before being allowed to permanently rest 
on the gridiron, canted over on one side by the 
simple expedient of shifting the ballast. As 
canted over, the bottom of the vessel faced the 
Victoria Embankment, while the upper or deck 
side faced the Surrey shore. The vessel was 
canted over in order that that side of the mono- 
lith which is least “ weathered,” or, in other 
words, which retains the most sharply-cut 
hieroglyphics, should be parallel with and face 
the Embankment roadway. The side which 
will face the river is the most weathered of all, 
the remaining two sides, which will be at right 
angles to the Embankment roadway, being not 
somuch worn. The vessel having been canted 
over, the first thing to be done was to begin 
pulling it to pieces. Nearly all the iron plates 
were removed, the ribs remaining intact, and the 
obelisk, wedged up from the gridiron, remained 
submerged at high tide. During low tide the 
obelisk, which has its point or pyramidion 
inthe direction of Waterloo Bridge, has been 
slowly moved forward by means of hydraulic 
jacks, until, at the time of writing (Wednes- 
day), the obelisk has emerged, point fore- 
most, a considerable distance out of its 
iron shell, the apex nearly touching the. stairs 
on the up or Westminster side. The next 
operation will be to raise the obelisk bodily to a 
height sufficient to clear, and to allow of its 
being traversed partially over, the landing be- 
tween the two flights of stairs. When the 
obelisk has been centrally placed over this 
landing, it will be again raised to a height 
just sufficient to clear the two masses of 
granite (part of the Embankment structure) 
which will flank the obelisk when erected, 
and which masses it is proposed to sur- 
mount with sphinxes. Having attained this 
height, it will be moved laterally towards 
the Embankment roadway until it lies across 
the centre of each of the flanking masses or 
pedestals of granite referred to. The obelisk 
will be moved in all cases by means of 
hydraulic jacks, and carefully “ packed” as the 
work proceeds, so as to prevent undue strains 
> ae it. The obelisk having been got into 
position indicated, i.e., lying horizontally 
across the spot upon which it will stand 
will be cased in its central portion with a 
wrought-iron jacket, about 20 ft. long, and 
riveted at the angles. This jacket will be made 
to fit pretty tightly by means of wedges of wood 
and in order to prevent the stone from slipping 
out of this jacket a wrought-iron strap will be 
oe round from side to side under the foot 
ee This jacket, which will weigh 
4 tons (making, with the obelisk, which 
weighs about 186 tons, a total of about 200 tons) 
will be fitted with strong projections or trun- 
hlons on the two sides facing the Embankment 
Toadway and the river respectively, and these 
trunnions will rest upon two speciall -made 
Wrought-iron girders lying parallel with the 
obelisk itself. Each of these girders will be 
raised at each end by means of a hydraulic jack, 
and will work in and be guided by the 
Tecesses left in each of the four " sae 
pea of the specially-designed scaffold. 
Smet oy = then have to be erected. 
form the Po sae 8 rs four uprights will 
17 ft. by 8 ft Page of an oblong space 
parallel] with lage e two longer sides being 
© obelisk and spanned by the 


kill of Mr. John Dixon, been } in, thus 


girders before mentioned, and the obelisk pro- 
jecting for about a third of its length beyond 
each of the shorter sides of the imaginary oblong 
descyjbed by the four uprights. These uprights 
will be about 50 ft. high, and will each consist of 
six “sticks”? of timber, 12 in. square, arranged 
and bolted together three and three, parallel with 
the obelisk, with a space 19 in. wide between 
each six for the ends of the girders to work 


(End of Girder comes here.) 


These uprights will, of course, be thoroughly 
braced together and stayed and strengthened by 
raking struts, &c. Each end of each girder 
will be simultaneously raised and “packed,” until 
the girders, supporting the obelisk in a horizontal 
position by means of the trunnions of the iron 
jacket before described, shall have attained a 
sufficient height to allow of the whole mass being 
swung round on its trunnions, so that its base 
shall be but a short distance higher than the 
pedestal prepared for it, when, all being right, 
it will be gently lowered to its position. The 
pedestal, we may say, will rest on a foundation of 
Portland cement concrete, carried down toa depth 
of 40 ft. to the London clay. This part of the 
work has been executed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, for and at the cost of Mr. Dixon. 
The pedestal itself will be of hard bricks, set in 
Portland cement, and faced with blocks of grey 
granite (the same as that used for the Em- 
bankment wall) of considerable size. Of this 
pedestal a portion has been already erected, 
but the remainder will have to be built up after 
the obelisk has been raised, by the means 
described, above the highest course of the 
pedestal. A shallow groove will be provided on 
the top, in order to allow of the removal of 
the wrought-iron strap, already mentioned. 
Although the four corners of the lower 
part of the obelisk are very much abraded, 
there still remain about 24 superficial feet of 
flat surface at the bottom, and this extent of 
bearing surface will, it is believed, be fully 
sufficient to ensure stability. 

We believe that nothing is definitely decided 
as to the proposed sphinxes; but we may note 
that, in the “ Visitors’ Book,” a gentleman has 
put on record the substance of a conversation 
he had with the late Mr. Joseph Bonomi, who ex- 
pressed the opinion that, if sphinxes are to flauk 
the obelisk, they should be of a date coeval with 
that of the obelisk itself. Mr. Bonomi only 
knew of two such sphinxes,—one in the National 
Collection at Paris, and another in the Duke of 
Northumberland’s collection at Alnwick,—and 
he suggested that one of these should be adopted 
as the model of those which it is proposed to 
place in juxtaposition with the obelisk. 

The work of getting the obelisk into position 
must necessarily proceed slowly. It is hoped, 
however, that the work will be safely effected 
by the end of August. 








GAS AND WATER TYRANNY. 


Srr,—On Wednesday last, a neighbour of mine in 
Walton-street, Chelsea, a ratepayer of a quarter of a 
century’s standing, came home from his business out of 
doors to find the gas cut off in his workshop. He was not 
hard up for a quarter’s gas, and the man who was sent to 
commit this act of violence was well aware of the fact that 
the = account had —_— been paid for those premises 
by cheque regularly, but being armed with a special autho- 
rity he was inexorable, and then and there proceeded to 
commit damage and trespass upon the premises of this 
old-established ratepayer. By-the-bye, it was not so 
very far from the place where the water was cut off to 
the danger of the health of the neighbourhood, just a year 
ago, as your readers were informed, that this act of tyranny 
was committed, and I want to know how it happens that gas 
and water companies have the power of health and disease, 

ht and darkness, committed to them without reserve, 

ow is it that railway and steam-boat companies cannot 
selze your property for debt without an action at law? 
How is it that tradesmen are not better protected against 

dulent customers ? 

__ Is it because such a lot of shareholders are in Parliament, 
in the vestries, and other representative assemblies, that 
they can do these things? Anyhow, I fancy these tyran- 
nical gentry will have to use alittle more discretion in com- 
mitting their violent raids and sudden depredations upon 
the premises of citizens; or the time come when & 
school-board educated public will kick such legal burglars 
out of their ill-gotten power, and protect the already 





suffering ratepayers from outrage. 
Paincn’s Caickset GRounp. 


OBITUARY. 


The late Mr. Fogerty, Architect.—Mr. William 
Fogerty, whose death at a comparatively early 
age took place a few weeks ago, was the second 
son of Mr. John Fogerty, C.E., late of Limerick. 
A few years since Mr. W. Fogerty settled for a 
short time in London, and, subsequently, some 
time between 1871 and 1875, proceeded to the 
United States, where he designed some buildings. 
Returning, two or three years since, to his 
native land, he commenced the practice of his 
profession in Dublin, where he resided until his 
death. On his return from America Mr. Fogerty 
read some papers on American Architectural 
Practice at the Irish Institute meetings. We 
have not a complete list of his works to 
hand at present, but among others of the build- 
ings he designed the following are mentioned in 
the Irish Builder: —The Protestant Hall, 
Limerick; the establishments of Cannock & 
Tait, George-street ; Mr. Hogg’s; Dr.and Messrs. 
Boyd’s (now in course of erection) ; a mansion 
for Mr. Phelps, Castleconnel; the Munster 
Arcade, Cork; the Lunatic Asylum, Ennis; Mr. 
Revington’s house, Ardagh; an Episcopalian 
church in New York; the Wesleyan College, 
Belfast ; Violet Hall House, Bray; the residence 
of Mr. Edward Griffin, the son of the late Bishop 
of Limerick; the Smith O’Brien Mausoleum ; 
and the monumental cross erected by the late 
Venerable Archdeacon Goold to the memory of 
his daughter. He was carried off at the age of 
44, by a preventible disease,—small-pox,—sadly 
prevalent in Dublin at the time. 








“SLAG WOOL.” 


Tu1s substance was referred to by Mr. 
Charles Fowler, in the course of the discussion on 
fireproof construction at the recent Conference 
of Architects (see p. 612, ante). The Mining 
Journal says that although slag wool is a non- 
conductor of heat, sound, and electricity, and 
also incombustible, it has not yet been used 
for many technical purposes, on account of its 
giving rise .to the emission of free sulphur, ether, 
and hydrogen, and filling the air with fine pene- 
trating dust. On the same authority, an inven- 
tion recently patented by Mr. Charles Baatsch 
does away with these objections, and slag wool, 
prepared according to his invention, will neither 
emit dust nor sulphuretted hydrogen, even when 
brought into contact with acids. In preparing 
slag wool according to his invention, he first 
forms it into pads or bricks, according to the 
use the slag wool is destined for. For this pur- 
pose he uses perforated moulds, made of any 
suitable material, such as wirework, perforated 
metal, or wood. For certain purposes the mvulds 
may be dispensed with, and the slag wool, where 
its surfaces are exposed to the air, may be 
painted over with an alkaline silicate. The 
invention is useful for many purposes ; the slag 
wool go prepared can be used not only for lagging 
boilers, covering steam-pipes, and hot and cold 
water-pipes, but also in dwelling-houses, for 
stuffing floors and partitions to make them fire 
and sound proof. For these purposes it is 
specially adapted, as no vermin can live in it. 
When covering floors or roofs with slag wool, 
Mr. Baatsch, instead of employing bricks, first 
lines or covers the floor of roof with cloth or 
paper, well saturated with the liquid, and then 
applies the slag wool in its natural condition 
over this cloth or paper, and covers it with a 
similar coating of cloth or paper. 








THE BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE. 


S1r,—A letter appeared in your paper from Mr. Baker 
challenging some observations of mine, made during 2 dis- 
eussion which ensued on the paper read by Professor Barff 
before the Architectural Congress on ‘‘ A Process for pre- 
serving Iron from Rust.” 

The assertion by a previous speaker, Mr. Carroll, that 
‘*tons upon tons of rust were taken monthly from the tubes 
of the Britannia Bridge,” I thought then, as I think now, 
was founded on some misapprehension ; it is, therefore, an 
error to suppose I affirmed an assertion with which my 
judgment did not agree. So far from this view of the insta- 

ility of the bridge, I should not hesitate to travel weekly 
through it for the residue of my life. That which I affirmed 
was that all iron structures in their natural state are liable 
to rust and decay, and that some years since I had seena 
boy come out of one of the tubes of the Britannia Bridge 
covered with rust ; and that if the process for prevention of 
rust, such as the one under discussion, could be applied to 
large structures, the gain would be incalculable. 

Incidentally, the prominence given to this question may 
result in some good, a communication having been made to 
me which leaves little doubt that large iron structures, 
already erected, may be made Be pig to rust. This I 





purpose testing strictly, and s glad if my anticipa- 
tions are realised, F, A, SxrpMorz. 
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MONUMENTAL. 


Lord Lyttelton.—A gateway has recently been 
erected in the churchyard at Hawarden as a 
memorial of the late Lord Lyttelton. It was 
made to the designs of Mr. Douglas, architect, 
Chester, by the St. Pancras Ironwork Company, 
of London, and is of wrought iron. 

The Bishop of Brechin.—Shortly after the 
death of the late Bishop of Brechin, a movement 
was originated for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to his memory. Ata meeting of the 
subscribers it was resolved that a recumbent 
statue of the deceased bishop should be obtained 
and placed in St. Paul's Church, Dundee, where 
he had so long ministered. The statue is now 
being erected in a niche in the east wall of the 
chancel. The statue lies below a canopy in 
alabaster, and about 3 ft. above the level of the 
chancel floor, The canopy is in the Early 
English style, and is richly moulded and carved. 
The arches,—two in number,—are cusped and 
supported by shafts of red and green marble. 
In the centre of the wall the arms of the late 
bishop have been accurately carved. The 
canopy, from its apex to the floor, is 15 ft. high, 
while it is about 9 ft. inlength. Thestatue has 
been cut out of a fine block of marble. The 
deceased is represented in his official robes, 
his hands are folded on his body, his pas- 
toral staff lying on his left arm. The monu- 
ment was designed by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
and has been executed by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley. 

Kirke White-—The proposed memorial of 
Kirke White at Cambridge has assumed a wider 
shape than was at first contemplated. At a 
meeting of subscribers held the other day, the 
Master of St. John’s said it was understood when 
the old church was removed that some memorial 
should be provided to mark its site, and torecord 
the names of the distinguished personages buried 
there, amongst whom were Kirke White. After 
some discussion as to the form of the memorial, 

the following resolutions were unanimously 
carried :—Proposed by Mr. J. D. Digby, and 
seconded by the Master of Trinity, “That this 
meeting expresses its approval of the proposal 
to place on the site of All Saints’ Old Church a 
memorial cross.” Proposed by the Mayor of 
Cambridge, seconded by Mr. Bulstrode, ‘‘ That 
the cross suggested by Mr. Beresford-Hope, 
M.P., be adopted in its general design.” It was 
resolved, on the motion of the Master of Trinity, 
seconded by the Mayor, that the committee be 
instructed to avail themselves of the professional 
assistance of Mr. Fawcett, the architect. 








THEATRE WORK. 


S1r,—I was in hopes your interesting account 
of the new Opera-house at Dresden would be 
supplemented by correspondents with some fur- 
ther information. There can be no doubt not a 
few architects travelling abroad, with sketch- 
book in hand, have visited this building during 
its erection, and must have been impressed 
with the careful workmanship throughout, and 
find that it would be difficult to point to any 
building in England of late years built with the 
same care, to the fullest intent and purpose of 
the terms of the specification. Any passer-by 
the New Law Courts may notice, on those 
portions already roofed in, a labourer with a 
piece of stone in hand, and a bucket of water, 
rubbing down the face-work, in lieu of cleaning 
down and pointing at the completion, as usually 
described in specifications. A great deal has 
been said about the prevailing inferior work- 
manship, and the British workman being blamed 
for it. If the public will accept the plea they 
must be content to pay for it. But there is 
another vital important arrangement at the 
New Opera-house, which requires more espe- 
cially to be noticed,—the heating and ventila- 
tion arrangements by Dr. Weiss, whose standing 
in his profession is a sufficient guarantee for the 
success of the work intrusted to him ; therefore, 
it seems, this much-vexed question has been 
dealt with with due care. Enough is being 
said, written, and paid for heating and ventila- 
tion ; but has there been a system carried out in 
England with anything hke the success we meet 
with in Paris, Vienna, and Dresden? A, A. 








New Baths for York.—New baths for York, 
situate in St. George’s Fields, have been com- 
menced, according to plans prepared by Mr. 
Styan, the City Surveyor. Mr. Taylor is the 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, 
LOFTUS-IN-CLEVELAND. 


Tus building, erected for the Company hy the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Zetland, was opened for 
the transaction of business on the 13th ult. 
The premises occupy a commanding site in the 
High-street, to which there is a frontage of 
35 ft. The ground-floor contains the banking- 
room, 25ft. by 17ft., with manager’s room, 
strong room, and lavatory adjoining. The first 
and second floors contain the necessary rooms 
for a manager’s residence. 

The external walls are executed in dressed 
stonework from the quarries of Lord Zetland, in 
the neighbourhood, and the principal woodwork 
is in pitch pine varnished. 

The bank has been designed and carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Alfred J. Martin, 
architect, Darlington, the style being that of the 
Early French Gothic period. 

Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, London, executed 
the carving. 








BUYING WATERWORKS BY 
ARBITRATION. 


A rew weeks since the Builder noticed the 
sale by arbitration of the Stockton and Middles- 
brough Waterworks to the two municipalities. 

At the last meeting of the Stockton Corpora- 
tion, it was explained by the Finance Committee 
that the Council required 400,000/. this month 
to join the Middlesbrough Corporation, who 
required the like amount to pay for the water- 
works in question. 

The Mayor and the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee had both been to London, endeavour- 
ing to borrow the little sum of money, and both 
these gentlemen said it was impossible to borrow 
the amount at 4 per cent. 

In this fix, the Council deputed the Finance 
Chairmun, Mr. Robinson, to immediately return 
to London, with power to obtain the loan of 
400,0001., on such terms, and in such a manner, 
as he might think advisable. 








HORSES AND ASPHALTE. 


S1r,—Referring to a letter in the Builder of 
the 15th inst., we assert that the remedy for 
these numerous and painful accidents is not 
that of discarding this, in many respects, 
valuable pavement, but the use of an anti- 
slipping horse-shoe, which we are preparing to 
introduce, after practical experience of its 
efficiency for a year in London streets. 

J. Jackson & Co. 








ASPHALTE. 


Srr,—Referring to Mr. Bradbury’s letter in your im- 
ession of the 25th ult., from which your readers may 
infer that the present Asphalte Paving Works for the 
Municipality of Paris are being executed with Neuchatel 
asphalte, allow me to state that the asphalte now being 
laid in Paris, and referred to in your Paris letter of the 
1lth ult., is largely supplied from the mines of the Société 
Francaise des Asphaltes. Jno. Knr@ut, Sec. 








VENTILATION. 


S1r,—I shall be glad if you will kindly allow me to make 
a few remarks upon this subject, which is of such great im- 
portance, and has of late years been occupying a good deal 
of my attention. I admit it isa very difficult one to deal 
with; but it is much’simplified by our keeping steadily in 
view a few elementary facts. No one denies that air or gas 
by being heated expands, becomes lighter, and ascends ; 
when cooled it contracts and becomes heavier, and conse- 
quently descends, 

It is generally admitted by those who have carefully ex- 
perimented, that diffusion readily takes place between 
gases of different densities, even when divided by 
very fine material, and that when once mixed they will 
not again separate Expired air is necessarily warmed by 
passing through the lungs, the carbonic acid is intimatel} 
mixed throughout ; no experiments have yet shown that it 
separates, but, on the other hand, go to prove that it con- 
tinues to diffuse itself through the surrounding air. 

If we carefully study the experiments named in Mr. 
Snell’s letter of May 18th, bearing in mind the above facts, 
we shall find that they are not so contradictory as at first 
sight appears. 

rofessor Pettenkofer’s experiments show that in the 
ventilated wards the amount of carbonic acid in the air 
next the ceiling was about 80 per cent. more than next the 
floor; in the unventilated wards it was only about 18 per 
cent. in excess of that near the floor. 

Professor Roscoe’s seem to have been conducted in im- 
perfectly or unventilated rooms (with the exception of that 
at Wellington Barracks, which is difficult to understand) ; 
the majority of these show an excess of from - Aaa cent, 
to 8 per cent. near the floor over that of the ceiling. 

From these I think we are justified in saying that the 
expired air charged with carbonic acid ascends, in conse- 
quence of its heat, to the top, and would pass away if a 
proper outlet were provided ; if not, it cools and descends, 
and if collected at this point would contain more carbonic 
acid for the same volume than at the top of the room, 
I think this accounts for Professor Roscoe's excess, espe- 
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CONGRES INTERNATIONAL D'HYGIgyE 
PARIS. 


Sir,—The Council of the Sanitary Institut 
Britain have appeinted a committee, cualating of tis au 
the Duke of Northumberland, president;’ Mr, Ray 
| Chadwick, C.B.; Dr. Richardson, F.R.S.: and Dree™ 
| Marsh, to wperant the Sanitary Institute at the Congps 
| International d’Hygiéne in Paris, from the lst to the loth 

of oo ust pent — 
uring the Congress in Paris the Société Francaj 
| d’Hygiéne, with which the Sanitary Institute is afilisted, 
| will entertain at a banquet on the 9th of August the mem. 
| bers of the Sanitary Institute and their other Foreign 
| Associates. 
In addition to the committee, the following members of 
‘the Sanitary Institute have expressed their intention of 
| attending and taking part in the French Congress, viz, — 
| Dr. Hardwicke; Mr. T. W. Evans, M.P.; Mr. Edword 
| Cooksworthy Robins, F.8.A.; Mr. Lionel H. Shirley, 0... 
| Mr. Edward Pritchard, C.E.; Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, CE 

I shall be happy to receive the names of gentlemen 
desirous of attending the French Congress, whether mem. 
bers of the Institute or not, and to furnish them with the 
necessary ‘‘ Bulletin d’Adhésion,” as supplied to me by 
the committee of organisation in Paris. 

20, Spring-gardens, S.W. Lory Marsu, M.D, 




















CHESTNUT. 


Srr,—I have been to see the roof in Glebe-place 
(mentioned in the Builder last week, p. 655), and, in- 
stead of chestnut, find it to be as ordinary a piece of fir 
construction as one could find in any building of its date or 
since. Hardly a week passes but pieces of oak are brought 
to me with the statement that some workman has pro- 
nounced them to be chestnut, but this is the first case 
where I have met with soft wood so designated. 

I should be sorry to use a harsh word, but I cannot help 
thinking that the propagators of these stories ought to 
have a severe talking to from somebody. 

THos, BLasHtiL, 








AN INVITATION FROM AFAR. 


S1z,—I am located here (Caraccas, Venezuela) for some 
time as architect, &c. Will you please desire some of your 
advertising patrons to forward me here some illustrated cata- 
logues of building appliances suitable for these Spanish South 
American countries. All kinds of architectural stonework, 
concrete building appliances, mortar-mills, &c.—everything 
is 300 years behind the age here. An earthquake has, on 
April 12th, destroyed a small city some forty miles distant, 
and somewhat frightened these people. They desire to have 
their buildings improved and made secure against earth- 

uakes. I propose to put in iron and wood skeletons, and to 
ail up with concrete, and, as nothing is manufactured in this 
country, we must get mainly from Europe. A. DEnRoM. 

Address—* Col. A. Derrom, Caraccas, V enezuela. ‘ 

*,* We must leave our “ advertising patrons” touse their 
own judgment as to complying with this request. 





SAVING OF LIFE AT SEA. 


S1r,—I have refrained of late from addressing you pi 
fearful subject. You recently gave a paragra h on t e 
above. With the view tosave, permit me to “ fall at an 
offer a few suggestions on behalf of the “blues ve - 
being drowned wholesale: some by the new-fangled iro 
clads, which topple keel upwards when butted. — ive 

The Eurydice was in full canvas; a squall capsize yl 
the ports were open (for ventilation and light) ; aS 
moment she was on her beam ends; the ingress 0 Spe “4 
soonsankher. It would bean easy matter to make a aN 
doors self-shutting and locking at low lurches, by a . 
ball to roll out of a slott to detach the latch ; all om 2 
that side would shut simultaneously. If you had 5 Ace 
on board all on the alert you could not rely on ee 4 4 
done. Companion and hatchways could be gun bo | 
cork excluders; the wave that sweeps the deck wo oe 
on these till the water receded. The Eurydice be tip 
all sail; there was no time to reef. Many a gallan yer 
has been lost from this cause; let us devise 4 vemos = 
prevent these disasters : india-rubber wind-vals ? - ae 
the sails; these would open at every violent pipes 
would act if taken aback; they could be mace pd 
strength, length, or form; would offer no obstrag pw 
furling and neat stowing, would not be costly, an 
be very durable. f ‘ 

“On the loss of our Vanguard you kindly ublished ® re 
of minein the Builder (Jan. 13, 1877), showing © 
might have been saved from foundering by 4 8# 4 orders 
under her. The Admiralty three weeks after a ‘vith it 
that all Governnient vessels should be provide hich they 
I sent “my lords” my copy of the Datiter oa 
have stuck to), hoping for some recognition. | itt shoald 
that it was one of their officials that invente it. official ; 
like to run alongside this cocked hat inventing - 
I would not flinch from his hull, They mvent 4 RT. 
all about it. 
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| Manual of Naval Architecture, for the wse of 
ne of the Royal Navy, Officers of the 
Mercantile Marine, Shipbuilders, and Ship- 
owners. By W.H. Wuire. London: Murray. 
vis ]conditi f navalarchitect 
Tog amental conditions of nav itecture 
peng from those which the terres- 
trial builder has to contemplate, that but little 
sympathy or professional intercourse exists 
teween the followers of these two independent 
pranches of the great structural art. The 
difference, indeed, is to a great extent the same 
as that which exists between statics and 
dynamics. The builder on terra-firma regards 
stability as equivalent with immobility. The 
ship-builder attaches @ meaning of his own to 
the word ; which he uses to indicate the tendency 
of a vessel to return to its erect and level 
position, whence it has been disturbed. So far 
does this difference of principle draw a line 
of boundary between the study of the two 
kinds of building in question, that we do not 
propose now to give any very detailed account 
of the full and exhaustive manual which Mr. 

White has offered to the public. 

At the same time, it should be borne in mind 
that there are points common to all branches of 
structural design. And with regard to naval 
architecture, the introduction of iron has tended 
very much to increase the area of the common 
ground of study. The consideration of an iron 
ship as a girder is one that is compara- 
tively novel. And all the investigation as to 
strains, and structural methods of resistance to 
them, is of primary value to the civil engineer, 
as well as to the architect. So, again, with 
regard to the resistance to be opposed to pro- 
jectiles. The enormous increase already at- 
tained in projectile power is such as to have 
driven the naval architect to abandon the 
idea of protecting the whole side of a vessel 
with impenetrable armour. He is now re- 
stricting his attention rather to the construc- 
tion of an impenetrable central citadel, in the 
midst of a vessel so built as to float even if 
riddled with shot. Of this central citadel, not 
only must the walls be protected by 2 ft. in 
thickness of solid iron against shot and shell, 
but the roof must be a dome of iron to resist 
vertical fire; and even the bottom, Mr. Reed 
anticipates, must be similarly guarded, as a 
protection against torpedoes. These require- 
ments are such, that the eminent naval architect 
just mentioneed more than half leans towards 
the “ soup-plate ” form of the Russian Popof ka, 
as that most available for the citadel ship of 
the future. 

Within the last few weeks, however, the 
attack has so far gained on the defence, that it 
may be questioned whether the construction of 
enormous floating batteries, at the cost of half 
4 million or more of money a piece, is likely to 
be much longer continued. A report made on the 
7thof December last, to the United States Bureau 
of Ordnance, by Capt. Ericsson, the inventor of 
the Monitor, as to his experiments with an 
aggressive torpedo on the Hudson, states that, 
during the concluding trials, a torpedo, 22 ft. 
6 in, long, weighing 1,400 lb., was expelled 
horizontally under water, by means of com. 
pressed air, at a mean rate of 53 nautical miles 
per hour for the first 250 feet. Also that, by 
discharging the torpedo at a certain inclination, 
it took an upward course, and, after passing 
through about 40 ft. of solid water, performed 
a flat trajectory in the air, entering the water 
again at a distance of 200 ft., then, moving 
hear the surface, traversed the next 400 ft. in 
ten seconds, being at the rate of 23°75 nautical 
miles per hour. It must be remembered that it 
8 not on the shock given by contact at the 
speed of a railway train that the destructive 
force of the weapon depends, but on the explo- 
Sion at the moment of the shock. 

At the same time with this news from America, 
We obtain accounts from Italy of the effects pro- 
duced by enlarging the chamber of the 100-ton 
gun, and using the large grained powder known 
nid the name of Fossano. The muzzle velocity 
las been increased from 1,424 to 1,585 ft. per 
Sseond, and the energy of the projectile from 
28,130 to 34,836 foot tons. With the Fossano 
- —- ea of 1,661°5 ft. per second, and 
Sea std oe foot tons, are said to 
well-weata ‘tained. What thickness of iron 
heed ould resist such a blow we shall not pause 

ae culate. But it is not with So gigantic 
pon alone that the attack is becoming 


irresistible. Sir William Armstrong has been 
advancing in the same direction with so 
manageable a piece as the 4-ton gun, with a 
calibre of 6 in. From this he is now able to 
discharge a 70 Ib. shot with the muzzle velocity 
of 2,000 ft., and a 64 Ib. shot with that of 
2,070 ft., per second. The vis viva of the pro- 
jectile is as the mass into the square of the 
velocity. The piercing power is inversely as 
the diameter of the hole pierced. Thus a 6-in. 
shot, with 1,000 foot-tons energy, would pierce 
armour which would require 1,167 foot-tons for 
a 7-in. shot, and 1,333 foot-tons for an 8-in. shot. 
The velocity of the 2,000 lb. projectile of the 
100 ton gun is almost exactly that of the moon 
in her orbit. The 6-in. bolt has 33 per cent. 
higher velocity. To those who will take the 
trouble to work out the calculation it will seem 
pretty clear that the days of the ironclad are 
numbered. The foundering of the Grosser 
Kurfurst, on a cruise designed to strike England 
with awe, which result was attained in an un- 
expected manner, purely by bad seamanship, 
comes in as a different, but accordant, piece of 
evidence, pointing to the same conclusion. 

A brief summary of Mr. White’s fourteen 
chapters will show the thorough character of 
his book. The first is on the displacement and 
buoyancy of ships. Then follow (2) the tonnage 
of ships; (3) the statical stability of ships; (4) 
the oscillation of ships in still water; (5) deep- 
sea waves; (6) the oscillations of ships among 
waves; (7) methods of observing the rolling 
and pitching motions of ships; (8) the strains 
experienced by ships; (9) the structural strength 
of ships; (10) material for shipbuilding,—wood, 
iron, and steel; (11) the resistance of ships; 
(12) propulsion by sails ; (13) steam propulsion ; 
and (14) the steering of ships. The ninth and 
tenth chapters are those which will be found to 
contain the information most useful to any other 
than marine builders. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that the question to which we have before 
directed attention, as limiting the range of the 
naval architecture of the future, viz., the 
resisting power of armour, compared with the 
penetrating power of projectiles, is not specially 
treated on by Mr. White. 

As far as purely scientific inquiry {is con- 
cerned, the chief interest lies in the eleventh 
chapter, which refers to those strikingly elegant 
experiments of Mr. Froude, which have opened 
an entirely new chapter to the naval architect. 
Mr. White cites the facts at which Mr. 
Froude had arrived in 1876; but on March 
23rd, 1877, Mr. Froude read a paper at a 
meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
which fully justifies the remark of a Cambridge 
man, who is the author of the received book 
upon hydro-mechanics which is current in that 
university, to the effect that the labours of that 
engineer have effected a complete revolution in 
the scientific theory of resistances. Mr. White 
has kept up with the progress of science, no 
doubt, as far as the date of publication allowed 
him to do; but Mr. Froude is making such rapid 
advance in a path which he was the first to 
tread, that a lapse of months now witnesses 
more advance in our intimate knowledge of the 
whole theory of naval resistance, and of the 
form of vessel best adapted for given tonnages 
or for required velocities, than has been effected, 
century by century, since the time of Euclid 
and of Archimedes. 

We are glad that a feeling that it was due to 
Mr. Murray to give rather more than a passing 
glance at a work displaying so much patient 
ability as the ‘Manual of Naval Architecture” 
has led us to venture on remarks a little out of 
our usual line. They have, indeed, a very close 
bearing on the future of military, and even of 
civil, architecture. The question whether the 
sea shall command the land, or the land the 
sea,—a question to which attention was called 
by the siege of Gaeta some eighteen years ago,— 
is one profoundly affecting the very first duty of 
the architect,—consideration of site. And for 
all students of science, to whatever portion of 
the rapidly-enlarging field of study their chief 
attention may be turned, it must be matter of 
extreme interest to catch a glance at the latest 
result of the labours of three such ministers and 
interpreters of nature as the veteran Ericsson,— 
who must be almost, if not quite, the father 
of the profession, — Mr. Froude, and Sir W. 
Armstrong. 

We can never forget the sense of awe with 
which, standing with Robert Stephenson on the 
footboard of the first locomotive placed on the 





London and Birmingham Railway, we witnessed 
\the testing, after a few preliminary snorts, of 





the speed of the iron horse. The feeling of the 
moment was that of assisting at the birth of a 
more mighty physical revolution than had been 
witnessed in the previous history of the human 
race. The years that have since passed have 
only deepened the conviction of the magnitude 
of the change in progress. Those who are most 
concerned in the details of its course are perhaps 
less able to judge of the general advances of 
the work of the engineer than those who review 
it from a more impassive standpoint. In the 
half-century drawing to a close we have attained 
the speed of the swift for the conveyance of 
passengers, the speed of the planets for the 
flight of our projectiles, the speed of light for 
the transmission of articulated messages. We 
have bridged the Menai and the St. Lawrence, 
and have made the passage of the Atlantic 
a matierof hours. We have not only introduced 
iron as a material for ships, but we have so far 
exhausted the capabilities of that metal that 
we have thrown it aside for steel, which is now 
manufactured at a less cost than was iron when 
first rolled into rails. The first iron steam 
vessel, the Aaron Manby, was built in 1821, and 
lasted for thirty-four years. No ship was con- 
structed wholly of steel in the Royal Navy 
before 1875. The Iris and the Mercury, armed 
despatch vessels, are now being built of steel. 
And Mr. White calculates that in a merchant 
steamer of about 5,000 tons displacement, 320 
tons less material would be required for con- 
struction, and an equal amount would be added 
to the carrying power of the vessel, by building 
it of 1,280 tons of steel, instead of 1,600 tons 
of iron. As to the cost of either material, how- 
ever, we obtain no information in the volume. 





Tramways : their Construction and Working. By 
D. K. Crarx, C.E. Illustrated. London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Co. 1878. 

Great attention is now being turned, not only 

in this country, but in various parts of the 

Continent, to the subject of what foreign 

engineers call ‘‘ reduced” or “secondary” loco- 

motives. The railway system, now in the forty- 
ninth year of its existence (for it must be dated 
from the competition between Stephenson, 

Braithwaite and Ericsson, and Hackworth, on 

October 1st, 1829), has assumed a certain fixity 

of type. We by no means assert the impos- 

sibility of further, and even of great, improve- 
ment. But the financial, now to a great extent 
counterbalance the mechanical, considerations 
of railway transit. The maximum speed which, 
with an expensive permanent way, kept in 
perfect order, was readily attainable on the 
broad gauge, has been reduced. Such velocity 
is only safe under conditions which are felt to 
be commercially unprofitable. In the same way 
the luxury obtained in some carriages,—we may 
instance those of the Namur and Liége Railway, 
more than twenty years ago,—has not been by 
any means generally introduced. Rather do we 
find a third-class carriage converted, as on the 

South-Eastern Railway, into a second-class, by 

the expedient of painting the word “ second”’ on 

the door, and nailing a miserable scrap of 

American cloth to the seat, to make believe that 

it is a cushion. The practice of penning the 

third-class passenger into a sort of cattle-truck 
is less general than was formerly the case, since 
it has been unexpectedly discovered that it is 
this class of passenger who, like the pig in an 

Irish cabin, “pays the rint.” But we cannot 

hold that improvement is either exhausted or in 

a fair way to be exhausted on the English lines. 
It is rather to the extension of railway com- 

munication into the hearts of populous cities, on 

the one hand, and into districts only accessible 
with great physical difficulty, on the other hand, 
that the attention of engineers is now chiefly 
bent. It is the former of these two branches of 
development which forms the subject of the 
work now before us. “The modern tramway,” 
says Mr. Clark,” was first employed in the 

United States, where it was urgently wanted, 

in consequence of the inferior condition of the 

streets and roads of the large cities. The first 

American tramway was the New York and 

Haarlem line, of which the first section, laid on 

the main thoroughfares, was opened in 1832,” 

THe object of the book under review “is mainly 

to place before engineers, capitalists, and finan- 

ciers, a succinct analysis of the past practice 
and the present achievements of tramways in 
the United Kingdom, as works of engineering, 
and as money-making concerns.” 

In the first chapter, on the introduction of 
tramways, Mr. Clark omits the notice which 
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ought to have been given of the long use, and 
gradual development, of the early tramways in 
England, on such lines as the Bullo Pill, the 
Cheltenham and Forest of Dean, and other coal 
and mineral lines. These tramways, at the time 
of the laying out of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, were of narrow gauge, and 
constructed of cast-iron plates, each 3 ft. long, 
bedded on stone blocks, with a side flange rising 
above the tread-plate, or bearing surface. They 
were usually worked by horses; and were the 
more effective from the fact that the bulk of the 
mineral traffic usually ran down hill, leaving only 
the empty wagons to be dragged back. At some 
places, as at the Leckhampton Stone Quarries, 
the weight of the descending train was utilised 
so as to draw up the empty wagons, by a self- 
acting incline. It was the transference of the 
flange from the rail to the wheel which marked 
the transformation of the tramway into the 
railway; and which rendered possible the great 
increase in velocity which has wrought so un- 
precedented a revolution in our mode of internal 
communication. 

We refer to the want of historic information 
in the volume before us, not on critical grounds, 
but for a practical reason. A very large part 


of the inventive genius of Englishmen is wasted, | Thus in Edinburgh the cost for horse power is 
owing to the general unacquaintance of the|7?d. per mile run, against an average cost of 
labourer in every branch of mechanical im- | 64d. per mile run, owing to the steepness of the 
provement with the work of those who have/streets. In Leith-walk the gradients average 
preceded him. It thus occurs that the same/1 in 32, and there is one portion of 1 in 14. 
thing is re-invented over and over again. It is, | Taking the resistance of an omnibus on the level 
in consequence, not unfrequently the case that | at 45 lb. per ton, the difference of the resistance 
something which was, when first hit on, a pal-| to be overcome by the horses on such an ascent 
pable improvement ; which was adopted, worked | is 70 lb. per ton, being an increase from 45 to 
out, and ultimately superseded by a fresh im-|115 lb., or of 153 per cent. The traction ona 
provement; is re-introduced later by some} good railway does not exceed 7 lb. per ton. The 
inventor ignorant of this fact; and that thus|tramway resistance, judging by economical 
time, labour, and money are thrown away. | returns, appears to average about 1 per cent. of 
Something of this kind may be traced in not a| the load, or 22°4 1b. per ton. When the 70 lb. 
few projects for tramways, narrow-gauge rail- | per ton due to the gradient is added to this, we 
ways, and similar undertakings. We do not| have 92:4 lb. against 115 lb. for the common 
mean to intimate that there is not a great field| road. It is manifest that the saving in each 
here open for mechanical improvement. But|case is so small, and that the irregularity of 
the subject is one in which it is eminently | motive power required is so great, that it is 
necessary to observe all that has occurred down | very questionable how far horse tramways will 
to our own time. Not a few ambitious schemes | answer on sensible inclines. On flat gradients 
might be pointed out which are, in fact, based | the great loss arises from the frequent stoppages, 
on the re-introduction of arrangements which | the force required for setting the tram-car in 
have, perhaps long since, been superseded, in| motion being so much more than that required 
consequence of the results of practical experi- | for keeping up the traction, that the horses are 
ence of their working. over-taxed, while apparently doing but little 
Passing to the account given of modern| work. 


tramways in the United Kingdom, we find, in 


Part i. of the volume, descriptions before us| tion of engineers interested in street tramways, 
given of tramways in London, Leeds, Glasgow, | how far this main source of the cost of horse- 
Dublin, and the Vale of Clyde; of the recon-| power may not be eliminated by the application 
struction of the North Metropolitan Tramways ; | of the principles of the accumulator. The power 
of their cost and of the methods of various | required for the rapid stopping of a tram-.car is 
inventors, carried out in different localities. | nearly equal to that required for the starting 


Part II. describes the present practice of tram- | i 


way construction in the United Kingdom. Nine | taining the motion. It is quite within the limits 
chapters treat of those at Edinburgh, Dundee, | of mechanical skill to accumulate the break- 
Glasgow, Bristol, Leicester, Salford, Southport, | resistance, by hydraulic or other arrangements, 
Birkenhead, Manchester, and Liverpool. There} and to apply it in aid of starting after the 
is a chapter on foreign tramways, followed by | stoppage. If this were done, the work thrown 
one containing general conclusions on the design | on the horses would be equalised, and the great 
and construction of tramways. cost of horse-power, which amounts to 55 per 

The third part of the work enters into the| cent. of the receipts on tramways, would be 
subject of the general cost of tramways, and| materially reduced. We offer the suggestion to 
their working expenditure. Nine chapters, | those whom it concerns. Whatever may be the 


analysing different lines, are followed by one on | i 


the London General Omnibus Company, which | will always be many cases in which it will be a 
gives details of much value as illustration of | source of danger to have the locomotive running 
the comparative cost of different modes of work- | among vehicles drawn by horses, as in crowded 
ing. An analysis of the capital cost of English | streets. It would, we suggest, be better worth 
tramways follows. On an average of sixteen | while to attempt to give aid to the animal by 
lines, the cost per mile is given at 4,5851., the | reducing that strain which is the real cause of 
highest being 5,527/., and the lowest 2,764l. per | exhausting his energies, than to seek altogether 
mile. This is the cost of excavation, concrete, | to supersede animal traction on street and city 
way, and paving. But over 130 miles of streets | tramways. Mr. Clark’s book is indispensable 
laid with tramways, the total capital cost | for the students of the subject. 


averages 18,707]. per mile; and in forty-two 
miles of London, Edinburgh, and Dewsbury 
tramways tho cost rises to 19,3211. per mile,— 
comparing somewhat unfavourably with railway 
cost, regard being had to the novelty of the 


accommodation afforded, and to the gainintime|To many of our readers this work wil! un- 
by use of thesystem. ‘ Averages do not reveal | doubtedly prove very useful, as it may be said 
extremes,” says Mr. Clark, “and it may be} to be a complete directory of the leading men 
stated that the capital cost varies from 28,000I. | and principal officials in each separate county 

r mile for the London Street Tramways to|and borough; and from the alphabetical 
6,580/. for the Southport tramways.” arrangement, their professional or business 

Receipts and working expenditure form the |avocations, and also their addresses, can be 
subject of the two concluding chapters of this| found at once. Justices of the peace include all 
part of the work. In 1876, on 187 miles of| ranks and professions, and it is, therefore, a 
tramway, worked by twelve companies, the} great advantage to be able to identify any 
average weekly receipt was 11431. per mile, | member, and to be thus able, in a measure, to 


which amounted to 32°8 per cent. on the capital | j 


The County and Borough Magistrates’ List and 


highest 43°0 per cent. on capital. The expendi- 
ture averages 75 per cent. on the receipts, which 
are taken to average 1#d. per mile-run. This 
would give a general net return to the pro- 
prietor of 8 percent. Mr. Clark has not worked 
out this result, and there is not that systematic 
unity in the mode of calculation in the different 
chapters which would enable us to be certain 
how far it is exact. It is, however, the apparent 
outcome of a comparison of his ultimate figures, 
as above quoted, and shows how highly deserving 
of attention is the subject of which the book 
treats. 

Part IV. treats of tramway-cars, and Part V. 
of mechanical power on railways ; full and well- 
illustrated details being given of the present 
condition of the tramway carriage and locomo- 
tive in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. The 
great point for consideration is the introduction 
of the best form of applying mechanical power 
to propulsion on tramways. ‘The saving of 
traction power effected by the substitution of 
the rail for the ordinary pavement of the streets 
is very considerable, being as much as five- 
sixths of the higher figure. This, however only 
applies to level lines, and the moment an incline 
intervenes the economy rapidly diminishes. 


It is a matter deserving the very serious atten- 


n excess of the steady pull required for main- 


mprovement in mechanical motor-power, there 





Parliamentary and Oficial Register. By ADAM 
Bisset Tuom. London: Butterworths. 


udge of his position and probable influence 


a 
tenant, chairmen of sessions, and Parliamen 
representatives, the principal officials such 
the clerk of the peace, the clerk to ‘the lien 
tenancy, the treasurer, the surveyor, the chit 
constable, &c.; and a similar arrangement i 


carried out for each of the boroughs. The book 
also contains, among other information, a list of 
provincial newspapers, arranged locally, and 
useful diary noting such days in the year a. 
quire to be remembered by business men, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWs. 


Aldrington. — The rebuilt church of St 
Leonard’s, Aldrington, near Brighton, wag ” 
secrated on the 8th inst. The church is a resto. 
ration, or reproduction, as far as may be, of the 
ancient structure, of which, in 1876, when the 
restoration was commenced, only a heap of ruing 
remained. The architects for the rebuilding of 
the church were Messrs. Carpenter & Ingelow. 
The church is built of closely - coursed flints 
with square facings, and dressings of Caen 
stone. The old work has been preserved and 
utilised as much as possib’e, the remains 
of the lancet windows and loose stones having 
been reinstated in the walls. The jambs of 
the tower arch are ancient up to a con. 
siderable height, and the angle stones of the 
tower buttresses were sufficient to indicate their 
heights and proportions. The new church is 
26 ft. 6 in. wide, and 73 ft. long, and there is 
besides a western tower, 17 ft. square; the 
height inside is 18 ft. to the wall-plate, and 
40 ft. to the ridge of the roof. The ancient 
chancel extended 28 ft. further to the east, and 
at some future time no doubt the present build. 
ing will be enlarged on the old lines. The 
windows are all lancets, as the old ones were, 
Portions of tracery of an early character were 
found, and it is thought that they are probably 
of the date of Henry III., when the Abbey of 
St. Radegund became the patrons. The roof is 
of English oak, covered with tiles. The chancel 
is paved with Minton’s tiles. The seating in 
the chancel is of wainscot oak, with rich 
carving on the ends, from the works of Mr. 
James Barnes, of Brighton, the builder. The 
carving has been executed by Messrs. Pepper, 
of Brighton. The font has a massive circular 
bowl of dark Derbyshire marble, and has been 
executed by Messrs. Pool & Son, of West- 
minster. The tower is surmounted by a timber 
and shingled spire. The belfry is furnished with 
a peal of five bells, from the foundry of Messrs. 
Taylor, of Loughborough. The windows at 
each end are occupied with stained windows by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The hangings are by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis. In our volume for 1876 
(p. 837) we gave some information about the 
church and the “Anchorite of <Aidrington,” 
William Bolle. 

Lincoln.— The new church of St. Andrew, 
Lincoln, has just been consecrated. The style 
adopted is Early English, and the church com- 
prises nave with continuous chancel, north and 
south aisles, and vestry on the north side. The 
nave is three bays in length, with lofty pillars 
and obtusely-pointed arches. Those on the 
south side formed part of the old church of St. 
Martin, and have been re-erected and form 
key to the present chancel. The chancel is 
elevated four steps above the nave. The roof 
of the church is open-timbered, and the seats 
are of deal, stained and varnished. The building 
is constructed to accommodate 500 worshippers, 
but the original design contemplates the intro- 
duction of galleries, to provide for which pro- 
jecting bands have been let into the pillars, 
midway between the bases and capitals. 
spirelet has been built over the entrance to the 
vestry, in which a small bell has been seg 
The plans were prepared by Mr. Jas. Fowler, 0 
Louth, and the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Rudd & Son, builders. The heating 
and lighting of the building were entrusted to 
Mr. J. Elliott. An episcopal chair occupies 4 
place on the north side of the chancel. ~~ 
chair, which is of oak, and stands upwards 0 
7 ft. high, was the gift of Mr. 8. C. — 
joiner and builder. The total cost has bee 
abont 6,000I. 

South Normanton. — On the d 
parish church of Normanton was eT 
after restoration. According to Cox, the “3 
ing itself proves that it was erected 1n the mn 
of the Normans, while reference is made to : 
in an old work as being in existence 1n the ne 
A.D. 1220. The chancel, which 18 almos 


7th inst. the 








outlay, the lowest take being 20°17, and the | Each county list includes, besides the lord-lieu- 
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entirely new work, contains an old 
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‘1% into the vestry. The present style of 
er is chiefly Perpendicular. A staii ‘| 
pm window has been placed in the end of the 
or acel at the expense of Mr. Josiah Spode, of 
: ; also a smaller one in the 


ard Park; : 
rg of the south aisle, by Mr. and Miss 


: ill-top. The church consists of a 
bem ge north and south aisles, tower, 
. n-chamber, and vestry. The additions to 
- church are,—south aisle, organ-chamber, 
estry, and about 130 sittings. The total cost 
ve the works has been about 2,4001. Messrs. 
Rollinson & Son, of Chesterfield, are the archi- 
tects; Mr. W. Askew, of Matlock, the builder ; 
and Mr, Statham, of Matlock, the joiner. 











THE ADORNMENTS OF THE OBELISK. 


S1r,—Although it is too late further to discuss 
the question of site for the Cleopatra Obelisk, 
it may be not untimely even now to raise a 
protest against the supreme vulgarity promised 
in a programme which threatens to encumber 
the base of the obelisk with sham sphinxes of 
London manufacture. 

The pedestal and all modern work pertaining 
thereto should, in the utmost degree, be 
thoroughly frank and modern, so that antiquity 
may be left to speak for itself, and history may 
not be mocked by spurious sphinxes and cheap 
affectations of an art whose extinction,—as in 
all cases of by-gone art,—is beyond recall. 

If the sphinxes, why not stuffed camels and 
palms in tubs? These, with a few hired Arabs, 
or minstrels from Ethiopia, would but complete 
and give finish to a scheme which obviously aims 
at that fearful modern concoction—“ a handsome 
Oriental effect.” ANTHONY. 








Hiscellanen, 


The “Comet Pump.” — Under this title 
Messrs. Bartrum & Powell have patented a pump 
which has the merit of simplicity. A small 
circular piston of metal is made to rotate in a 
flat iron cylinder (the depth of which is litile 
more than the thickness of the piston) in such a 
way, by means of an eccentric, that the piston 
meets the inside of the cylinder at certain points, 
and thus the vacuum is produced. By this ac- 
tion, on one side of the piston the water is drawn 
in through an opening in the cylinder and on 
the other side the water (that had been drawn 
in during the previous revolution) is discharged 
through a passage in the tail-piece of the piston, 
and so on, giving aconstant delivery. The polish- 
ing action of the piston against the inside faces 
of the cylinder-covers insures, they say, a smooth 
and perfectly even surface being maintained; 
and any play between the ends of the piston and 
the cylinder covers can be readily taken up by 
reducing the thickness of the cover-joint. This 
pump works either way, will draw from 27 ft. 
6 in., and has only two working parts, both of 
which are very accessible; and the working speed 
8 lower than that of any pump in the market. 
t is, moreover, compact, taking up very 
little space, and the smaller sizes are very suit- 
able for household purposes, and are easily 
worked by one person. There are many cases 


i which this pump would be found economical 
and efficient. 


_ Automatic Fire Extinguisher. — At the 
invitation of Messrs. Lawes & McLennan, a 
— of gentlemen have witnessed the effect 
; the patent automatic fire-extinguisher, intro- 
uced by this firm. The invention (not a new 
-— consists of tubes permanently - fixed in 
uildings, in the ceilings or cornices, as the case 
ee _ These tubes are perforated, divided 
mer Sections, and connected with the water- 
pee in the street. Cocks and levers are fixed 
action Hp sPipess and are so arranged that the 
a fire causes them automatically to admit 
} into the particular sections of the tubes 
a ne the area on fire, and, by the 
ag of the perforations, the water is so 
= ed that the fire is extinguished. The 
: ee were made with a structure erected 
eaelonin pens after the model of a theatre, 
tube 2 & 12,672 cubic feet. A 2-in. perforated 
» 24 ft. long, extended down the centre of 

© erection, and was fixed against the gridiron. 
p ane were successful. As an extra 
ution the arrangement would be useful, 


but ‘ 
wholly toien scarcely be disposed to trust 


American Architectural Society.—The 
monthly meetings of the Society of Architects 
in Boston, U.S., have been brought to a close 
for the season. The American Architect says :— 
“A visible decrease must be admitted in the 
interest and usefulness of these meetings as 
compared with those of former seasons. This 
can scarcely be accounted for by the absorption 
of the members in the cares of an engrossing 
profession; perhaps more reasonably by the 
opposite theory, since it is no less true than 
exasperating that a time of leisure from en- 
forced occupation is the least likely to be fruitful 
in those results which it would seem most natural 
to expect from it. It is when men are most driven 
by the pressure of imperative business that they 
are most apt to find time to use their minds to 
advantage in collateral pursuits. Be this as it 
may, it must be confessed that few seasons 
since the formation of the society have seen so 
little activity in those lines in which its 
enterprise has been used to manifest itself. Let 
us hope that the highly respected committee 
on providing business and entertainment, which 
has laid out in past seasons so much good work, 
will remember that the committee holds over 
the recess, and will, during the summer months, 
lay their heads together and devise a scheme 
which will start the society in October on a 
series of meetings more stimulating and useful 
than the best we can remember.” 


Model Lodging-house in Leeds.—Some 
time ago the Millgarth Mill, at the corner of 
Millgarth-street and Dyer-street, Leeds, was 
purchased by Mr. W. B. Denison, M.P., and 
Councillor Wray, with the object of turning it 
into a lodging-house, where at the cheapest pos- 
sible rate lodgings might be had, combining the 
cleanliness and comfort of a well-conducted 
working-men’s home. To adapt it to its purpose 
great alterations have had to be made to the in- 
terior of the old mill. Those alterations having 
been completed, the building has been opened. 
The sleeping-rooms have been divided into thir- 
teen dormitories, containing about 180 beds. On 
the ground floor is a large reading and smoking 
room, 45 ft. by 30 ft., fitted with lock-up cup- 
boards for the use of the lodgers. Adjoining is 
a lofty kitchen, fitted with cooking apparatus, 
where lodgers may cook their own food; and 
there are also lavatory, wash-house, drying- 
house, and superintendent’s house. The whole 
of the rooms are well lighted and ventilated, 
and cold and hot water laid on throughout 
the building. The alterations of the building 
have been carried out under the personal super- 
intendence of Mr. W. B. Perkin, of the firm of 
Messrs. Wm. Perkin & Sons, architects, Leeds. 


The Growth of London.—An important 
return has just been issued by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works showing the “number of in- 
habited houses, population, and rateable annual 
value of the parishes and districts comprised 
within the metropolitan area in the years 1856 
and 1876, or as near those dates as can be accu- 
rately stated.” According to this return, it 
appears that the total rateable annual value has 
more than doubled itself within the twenty 
years. In 1856 the amount was 11,283,6631., 
and in 1876 it was 23,111,313. The total 
number of inhabited houses had increased from 
306,086 in 1851 to 419,642 in 1871; but in this 
column a decrease is shown in respect of the 
City of London. The number of inhabited 
houses in the City in 1851 was 14,483, but in 
1871 there were only 9,236. In 1851 the popu. 
lation of the metropolis was 2,363,405, and in 
1871 it had increased to 3,266,987. The figures 
given in respect of the year 1871 are of course 
those of the last Census. This return has been 
issued in view of a possible readjustment of the 
representation of the several vestries and dis- 
— Boards at the Metropolitan Board of 

orks, 


Royal Albert Hall.—The last opera-concert 
given here by Mr. Mapleson was a great success, 
the Hall being fully filled. His second concert 
will take place this, Saturday, afternoon (June 
29th), and will include all the principal singers 
of her Majesty’s Theatre. Mr. Mapleson has 
rightly considered the ability of the Hall to 
receive a vast audience, and made the prices for 
even the best places low. 


Tynemouth Aquarium.—We may add to 
our account that the contractors are Messrs. 
Aldin & Bray, of Adelphi-terrace, Strand. 


Great Yarmouth New Municipal Offices. 





Forty designs have been sent in competition. 


Sewage Irrigation, Warwick. — The 
Sewage Farming Company who dispose of the 
sewage of this borough report a loss of 500I. 
upon the year’s operations, as compared with a 
deficit of 1,2001. in the previous year. The 
d:rectors have taken up among themselves one 
hundred of the unallotted shares. 


Nairn Drainage.—The Nairn Police Com- 
missioners have consulted Mr. Willet, C.E., re- 
garding the drainage of the burgh. Mr. Willet 
has submitted plans for a scheme for the utilisa- 
tion of the sewage on the Salt Marsh. The cost. 
of the works exclusively for utilising the sewage 
would be 5001. 


The Wood-working Machinery at the 
Paris Exhibition is being fully described in the 
Engineer. 








TENDERS 


For residence for Mr. G. Balls, Broomfield-road, Chelms- 
ford, Essex. Mr. C..Pertwee, architect :— 


MIL, b  .. avccanceeturneretateteiiati £880 0 0 
CRAKS BGR cvcccevcccccecosccesecccsvecee 856 0 0 

i Aladkydnsesndeureaaimensinerncvectetirs 847 16 0 
Wood (accepted) ......csesscerseeeeeees 778 0 0 





For renovation and decoration of interior of Chapel of 
Ease, Holloway-road. Mr. George McDonell, architect :— 
Williams & Co... .... £585. 0 0 







Hewitt 
Smith (accepted) ....:....:s..ceseeeeeees 





For works at No. 1, Dane John-villas, Ramsgate. 






MOIEIAD. ccocccccseccccecectevcnsecseness £270 0 0 
Cr S22 cacncccecuasancqestenaecerase 250 0 0 
I vale concncacexencecenceccesessacias 236 0 0 
Goodman ......... 21210 O 
COTE iiss pla vcenncnecnontaccacecaqsconceses 205 0 0 

194 0 0 


Newby (accepted) . 





For Winchester Main Sewerage. Contract No. 5 


(Sewers). Mr. James Lemon, engineer :— 
i £35,000 0 
27,890 


Bugbird 
ae pasravaccouseuocdestessites 
Stevens & So 
Willcocks ........00000000 
Young & Co. .... 
Crook 


PPreririerri i 


eee eeereeeeeeeeeseeneee 


eee eeceerereces 


Pee ee eeeeeeeereesereeee 


III 5c ccanesdewescesdcenaenees 17,6 
Marshall 


cescocoecoeooeoSo 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ee eneeeereeereeneneeeeeeseeeee 


- 








For additions and alterations to Northerwood House, 
Lyndhurst, Hants. Mr. J. H. Carroll, Scarborough, 
architect. Quantities supplied by architect :— 

Stephens & Bastow .... £4,949 
Young & Co. .. 








00 

00 

Berry & Sons.. 0 0 
Burkitt ......... 0 0 
Jenkins & SoS ..........ccseeeeseeeees 4,485 0 0 
NNR cons caccsaccedndecacexencdees 4,148 0 0 
3,795 0 0 


Crook (accepted) ........:.seeseee i 





For rebuilding Nos. 17 and 18, Walbrook, for Messrs. 


Dixon & Roe, wholesale and export stationers, Mr, John 

M. K. Hahn, architect :— 
Higgs & Hill .......cssssssseerreereeees £8,579 0 0 
CHESS <...cccccccccscsersessescsasaccee 8,u30 0 0 
Dove, Brothers.........:ssseeesees 7,996 0 6 
Brass ace) Coun. @ 
SHAW..<..cccsseoree 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. 00 
Conder 00 
Downs & Co. ...... 00 
Ashby, Brothers 0 0 
Perry & Co. wcscccccccesseeeessenneeres 00 








For the erection of central Fire Brigade stations, &c., 
for the Corporation of Bristol, Mr. Josiah Thomas, City 
Surveyor. Quantities by Mr. Artaur Deane :— 





FE BMROE seccccesccoccvsencscctecesseecseses £6,176 0 0 
Eastabrook & - 5,960 0 0 
Cowlin & Son 5,795 0 0 
Church...........- 5,694 0 0 
Brock & Bruce 5,600 0 0 
Howell.........- dabaarepsansauindeesadaiad 5,600 0 0 
Hatherley .....scccccssrssssesesseensees 5,453 0 0 
Humphry .......sseceeeeeeeeeesenereees 5,440 0 O 
Davis ....cccssccsrsccecesseessescessoeees 5,389 0 0 
Wilkins & Son ......csccceececeeeeeees 6,30 0 0 

5,199 0 0 


Stephens & Bastow (accepted)... 





For converting four private houses into shops at Tyne- 
ham-grove, Lavender-hill, for Mr. J. W,. Folkard :— 
LAck......ccccccccccccscccsccessssccccococooes 





For alterations and improvements to premises, Nos. 71, 
72, and 73, George-street, and 62, Hig -street, Hastings, 
for Mr. J. H. Pearch. Messrs. Cross & Wells, archi- 
tects :— 
Wormnersley .......ccsssserressereseeesees 
Cruttenden .........s0cceccsseeseeereeere 
Eldridge ........c-cccsrereeeeeee 

Ditch 
Vidler (accepted) 


seeeeereceessereeeseeeereee 








For a house and stables for Captain Edward Jekyl's 
Gobion Wood, Bedfordshire. Mr. W. White, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Edward Crutchloe :— 

Temple & Foster .. £5,250 0 0 









Lathey, Brothers ..... 4,534 90 0 
Gregory ....cseceeeeee .. 4,497 0 0 
PPOGEER oo ccocccccsssccccscoccccccccscccces 4,206 0 0 
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For new municipal offices for Blackburn Corporation. 
Mr, William B. Bryan, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Thornton & Sons :...........s.cseeeeee £7,735 11 0 





i} 
eoosooooegZoocoooRoooS 


Marshall & Dent .. 046 

Cronshaw 5,983 14 
PEMMMISIN s sscccoctuescagssthosoovceube . 5,978 0 
Whittaker (accepted)...........c00 5,896 0 





For new lecture-hall, Ewell, Surrey. Messrs. Spalding 
& ~ pam architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. Fleet- 
wood :— 


King & Brown 
LS nae 
MAIN. 6c nbussopnctaua pesssesesaponnie 


coooooocsoo 


Potter 


SRO eee eee rere eee eee eeseweeeeee® 








} 
) 
= 
a 
@ 
" 
; 
8 ccooocoonmscoo 


oF 
oe 
ooofsH © 
Q 
° 
| 


For alterations and general repairs at the Re, 
Rogunep-stvocty Westminster, for Sir Henry Me 
“hei co, 8 OI £225 

MERMURO CARLA sss sshacsenecessecessexseasbtaaal 225 
RSRIELOD cs inbasisandaaancasasbhandaouaeioee 197 0 


For the erection of a house at Bethersden, Kent. Mr, 
£- Stanton Cook, architect. Quantities by Mr. R. 











For alterations and additions to No. 9, Guildhall-street, 
Folkestone, for Mr. J, Minter, Mr. Burgess J. Reeve, 





architect. Quantities supplied :— 
RMON’ Sot lilsceha passat cuassupsensnbsonene £500 0 O 
Webster +. 470 00 
Brooks 380 0 0 
RENMUED | Sebi Scavecantenkn con; a ONO 
Reason (accepted) .......cccscceseeeees 273 0 O 





For completing carcass of shop and house; Folkestone, 


for Mr. J. B. Tolputt. Mr. Burgess J. Reeve, architect :— 

IND dsndoyashsssvsscssanssososssonninesonds £490 0 0 
Hoad ..... 0 
Reason 00 
eee 00 
Prebble (too late) 00 

oldom 0 0 
Sims (accepted) 00 








For New Congregational Church, Forest-green, Surrey. 
Mr, T. sen, 2 —etoany architect :— P - 
nD 





NANT Silispolenenssissccsesevesent 0 
_ eerie 0 
W. & J. King (accepted) .. 0 


For road and sewer, Cardozo-road, Caledonian-road, 
Messrs. N. Waymouth & Son, architects :— 
estingepek 


SOOO OER e Ree T orem eeeeeteeteesebeseeeee 


ecooco 


THEO eee neeeeeeeereseeeeeeeaeereeee 








For alterations and repairs to No. 9, Branswick-square 
Brighton, for Mr. H: Hele. Mr. A. Moseley, architect — 
EROME D> MIMMDDOR.-....,s00c0voosceececce £1,686 10 0 
R. & H. Pickersgill .................. 1,531 0 0 
RIM scesesscansasscnsnesisoseiosszs 1,501 0 0 





For erecting the new church of St. Mildred, Burnt Ash, 
Lee, exclusive of tower, Mr, Henry Elliott, architect :— 
Coles (accepted) ..cccceccececccecees £5,200 0 0 





For the erection of a coffee-house at Streatham-common. 
Messrs, Ernest George & Peto, architects, Quantities by 
Messrs. Stoner & Sons: 








For alterations and additions to the Geor -yard R d 
Schools, Whitechapel. Mr, John Hudson, architect = ‘ 


ead & Son............ ssanehaakicinneice £1,530 0 0 
MMNIIRE votes sastostochesthertscoriscee ce 1,430 0 0 
DRNIDD xs inssncocguocedussnepasantincsonss 1,372 0 0 
SIPs 5scivisvncondacsbesthenebedeneds 1, 00 
BPA sicicchcotheodnchiendiitveicdietd 1,269 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


GA. H. (The paint in question should be as: efficacious.as any ; 
but with a 9 in. wallin that situation it may be only palliative).— 
Alpha. (Thanks; notdesired. It is quite usual-for a committee to 
retain lithogrephed reparts and photographs of thedesigns'subdmitted. 
It would be supposed these were intended for distribution).--W. W. 
-J. H.C—N. W.—G. U. 8.—E. T.—J, C. R.—A, D.—R. G. M.— 
©. R. C—C. H. H.—F. H. L,—M, & N.—V. B.—O. & Bons.—F.— 
A. W.—M. P.—A. W.—J. A. H.—G. 0. & Co.—W. B.—T. N. M.— 
A. L-J. R. C-—E. P.—H. R. P.—H. B. L.—T. L. P.—A, R.— 
J. H-—E. C. R.—-H. L—J. A. H—N. We-F. J. Wi—WeC. T.— 
T. &:V.—a. C. E.—B. J. R—E. L. K—B. K.—R. & H. P.— 
T. M. B.—H. D.—E. C. R. 

ments of facts, lists of tenders,.&¢e; must. be accompanied 
and. address of the sendex; not necessarily for 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, re*ts, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS; 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Six lines (about fifty words) or under.......e++e0++ eo 4.64, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ......++.+++0 Os. 6d. 
Terms for series: of a also for yy 
tisements on front page, Competitions, tracts y Auction, 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about a or under 2.00. « 28. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten w oe rreeeereeees 0s. 6d. 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted ” Advertisements ...... my per Week. 
RB fccccccccccccocccccce 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,® Btamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Poest-otlice, King-street; Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THRBE o’clock p.m, on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher.cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
the Office in reply to Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
COPIES ONLY should be sent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office to residents in 
pagar ht ie Ualiet Rineten at the rate of 19s. per annum. 
prepaid. Remittances payable as above. 





Patent Stable Fittings. 
MARSHALL & HATO 
Roofing, Gates, Wrought-iron Sashes and Doore, 
Constructional Iron Work of every description, 
Bingfield Iron Works, York-road King’ 
cross, London. [Apyr.] , -s 





ttt, 
Seven Hundred and Pifty Tllustrationg 


of Builders’ Requirements, representing Stoves, 


REYNOLDS & CO. 73, Southwark’. 
London, 8.E.—Price 5s. free by post, and 
off on purchase of first parcel. [Advt.] ne 

















- (oman GE'S PATENT HIN GES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS 
, and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 


0 364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


-~~ Discount to Builders. 
Illustrated List two stamps, 


LONDON, SE. 








Bath Stone of Best Quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéts; 
also cost of transit. to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 


Bath. Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
warranted sourd, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole: Owners’ of the CORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr. | 


Yorkshire Stone.—Every description Sawn 
or Worked, ready for fixing if required. Sawn 
Staircases, Sawn Balconies, Sawn Landings, 
Sawn Steps, Sawn Coping, &c. 

THOMAS WOOD & CO., Spinkwell and Cliff 
Wood Quarries, BrAprorD, YORKSHIRE. 

London Depét: Bridge Wharf, 283, Kingsland- 
road, N.E: Mr. J. J. Griffiths, Agent. [Apvr.] 

Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M STODART & OO, 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr.] 














Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry; E.C.—The bestand cheapest materials 
for damp courses, rail way arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.— These 
slates. are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes; A large stock available for 
immediate. delivery,—For further particulars, 
apply. to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.S.0., Car- 
marthenshire,. [Apvr. ] 


J. Sessions & Sous, Docks, Gloucester 
Manufacturera of ENAMELLED and PLAIN 
SLATE CHIMNEY - PIECES, URINALS, &. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
uarries, to any station in the Kingdom. 
ices and terms on application. [Apvr.] 
VERITY BROTHERS. 

Patent Ventilator, or Air-Propeller, for the 
introduction of Cold or-Warm air into: Dwell. 
ings, &c. 

The.machine-may be seen: in action. at their 
Show-rooms, 127, Regent-street, London, W. 

The apparatus. consists..of. a. drum with. a 
donble set. of fans; whieh are worked by a fly. 
wheel placed in the centre, and on the same axle 
as fans. The motive for this fly-wheel is arrived 
at by @ small jet of water being directed on.to 
it, causing both the wheel and fans to revolve 
with great velocity; the air paesing through the 











if desired, according to:size of apparatus. 


as an exhauster or injector, as.may. bepreferred, 
or both objects combined. ; 

Also Patentees of the Fireclay Burners for 
Gas Fires and Cooking Parposes, and Patentees 
of the Tabular Gas Boiler for Baths and Con. 
servatories; &e, 

Designers and, Manufacturers of Lamps and 
Candelabra. 
Office and Works; 155, Queen’s-road,’ Bays. 





water, W. [Apvr. ] 


.—The: Seyssel and Metallic Lava |” 


machine at a rate equal to 2,500 feet per minute, | | 
N.B.—The above machine may be used either | | 


J. L. BACON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER. 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Mannfactories, Greenhouses, -&. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No.. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAGE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet.on “ Heating” post free 
for Twelve Stamps. 








Now ready, second edition, enlarged and revised. 8vo. cloth. 


MPROVED SYSTEM of BOOK-KEEP. 


ING by Single and Double Entry, specially ada for 
BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. By the gainer of the 
Prize. This system secures accuracy, and contains a check against 
errors. Form of Time-sheets, &c. Price 3s. post-free, 
London; HENRY C, BEVIS, 97,' Lambeth-road; 8:B. 





Now ready, with Je pees ey cr. 8vo. cloth, 
post-fr 
MR, BANISTER FLETCHER’S NEW TEXT BOOK, 


QUANTITIES, 


in Tabulated form ;.explanatory of the best methods adopted in the 
measurement ‘of Builders’ Work; &c. with Tables of the various 
Trades, Tables of Constants for the valuation of Labour, &c, ; ands 
complete Index for ready referenee. _ 

“A good treatise, by'a competent master of his subject. '— Building 


London: B. T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holborn. 





With Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 4s. ; by post, 4s, 4d. 


ONCRETE: Its Use in Building; and 
the CONSTRUCTION of FLOORS, ROOFS, ‘&c. 
By THOMAS. POTTER, Cietk-of tbe Worksto the Right Hon. 
Lord Ashburtop. 
London: E..& F..N. SPON, 48; Charing-crosé, 8.W. 





A Work spesially compiled for Merchants, Traders, &c, and to all 


who Buy or Sell by Weight. : 
n crown 8vo. clo 28. 6d. (postage 3d,).—KING'S 
VOIRDUPOIS” WEIGHT  CALCU- 


LATOR and READY RECKONER. With extensive Tables 


teres Wages, &c. 
i apammees daoween > glance: the. guaeh, saiun-ot ont weight of 
to two tons, at 276 prices pe! 
goods, from an Se ~-h ba CO, Bedford Strand. 


— | 





In demy 18mo, price 1s, post free 1s. 2d, 
HE MODEL READY RECKONER. 
With Tables showing the value of any number ot fg tray) 
one to 30,000, from one-sixteenth of a penny to 20s. ; with 
Interest, &c. Also the ond. ont jes trad fare of eae 
e a nager. 
with their vam NE & CO. Bedford-street, S'rand, 


. — 





In oblong 8vo. price 2s, post free 2s. 24. 
OPPUS’S MEASURER. Enlarged and 
Revised, showing at sight the solid or superficial contents! = 
value) of any piece or quantiiy of square or round t . » 4 
standing or felled ; also of stone, board, glass, — ed 
being .given in feet, inches, and twelfth-parts of an 


yom Te ARNE & CO, Bedford-street, Strand. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD & C0.'s 


New Iustrated Catalogue, 


1878, 
With Revised List of Prices of 
BRICK, TILE, and PIPE MACHINES, 
With all the Recent Improvements, 

CLAY-CRUSHING ROLLER: MILLS, : 
BRICK aud TILE PRESSING MACHINE 
| PATENT SANITARY PIPE MACHINES, 
PUGMILLS, &c., &e., 
Can be obtained, post free, by application to 
JOHN WHITEHEAD & CO., 





} 





Albert Works, Preston. ° 


Ranges, Locks, Hinges, Screws; &. by F. W. . 





My > Pero eoss 


